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Better Way 


to Garden 


Don’t do garden work the 
slow back-breaking way. You 
can grow a far better : 
garden, easier and with 
much less time and work. 


BARKER 


WEEDER, MULCHER AND CULTIVATOR 


THREE MACHINES IN ONE 
BARKER 






















Simply push the along the 


rows (like a lawn mower) hight 
blades revolving against a stationary 
underground knife destroy the weeds 
and in same operation break up the 
surface erust into a level, porous, 
moisture-retaining mulch. Aerates soil. 
Intensive cultivation. ‘Best Weed 


Ilas leaf 
deeper cultivation, A 
and better 


Killer Ever Used.’’ guards, 


shovels for 


also 


boy run it—do 


ean more 
work than 10 men with hoes 
Write Us Today 
for FREE Booklet. 
Let us tell you about this machine ar d ow 
to raise bigger, better gardens make gar 
dening a pleasure A valuable book llus 


trated Gives prices, et« A « 
it Write us today 


BARKER MFG. CO. 
Box 23. DAVID CITY, NEB. 


es Gomme m below 





Barker Mfg. Co., Box 


23, David City, Nel 


Gentlemen 
and Factory 


Send me post 
to-User offer 


paid your free booklet 


Name 


Town 


Btate RFD or Box 











Dear Mr. Beekeeper: 


You are probably thinking of get- 
ting your next season’s supplies so 
that them 
while you are sitting by the 
this With additional help 
and an extra large stock of Root 
Quality 


prepared, as 


you can get made up 
fire 
winter. 
hand, 


supplies on we are 


never before, to give 
the beekeepers of this territory the 
Send us a list 


of your next season’s wants and let 


best possible service. 


us quote you prices. 





A. I. Root Company 
of Syracuse, N. Y. 


1631 West Genesee St. 


Se 
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Money Saved 
Time Saved 


Bee Supplies 





Root’s Goods at factory prices with WEBER’S service. 
Send us a list of your wants and we will quote you 
prices that will save you money. 





C. H. W. Weber & Co. 


2163-65-67 Central Ave. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
































UPERIOR INKERING 
ERVICE EMPER 
AVES iME 


Why TINKER trying to make beehives, losing your TEMPER and TIME when 
SUPERIOR is at your SERVICE and will SAVE you time and money in the end? 
THIS IS AN AGE OF SPECIALIZATION and a period of saving. Don’t try to save 
a few pennies now at the expense of dollars later on. More time and money will be 
lost in manipulating the hive in the apiary on account of mis-fitting parts than can 
ever be saved in making hives and parts at home. 
WE SPECIALIZE in the manufacture of beehives and comb foundation. Our equip- 
ment consists of only the best machines, and we employ capable operators to run them. 
: Thousands of dollars have been expended by us in designing and building a set of 
: WHOLLY AUTOMATIC frame-making machines, with the result that we are now 
turning out the best-constructed Hoffman frame on the market today. 
and we invite comparison. 
YOU SIMPLY CAN’T GO WRONG if you use SUPERIOR foundation. Virtually 100% 
Western beeswax is used, and it is made by the famous WEED PROCESS, thus as- 
suring superiority in color and texture as well as in tensile strength. Our best ad is 
the BEEKEEPER WHO HAS USED IT. We'll be pleased to quote. Write us now! 


SUPERIOR HONEY CO., OGDEN, UTAH 
MANUFACTURERS OF BEEKEEPERS’ SUPPLIES 
Branches at Idaho Falls, Idaho, and Riverside, Calif. 





It’s a fact, 


N. B.—Don’t forget our January ad about the FREIGHT. 
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OUR SURPRISE 


1923 Bee Supply Catalog 


IS NOW IN THE MAIL 





SEND US A LIST OF 
YOUR REQUIREMENTS 


We Save You Money 
MUTH COMB FOUNDATION 


MEDIUM BROOD—5 pounds, 65c per pound; 50 pounds, 60c 
per pound. Seven sheets to the pound. 


THIN SURPLUS—5 pounds, 70c per pound; 50 pounds, 65c per 
pound. Twenty-eight sheets to the pound. 

















| HOFFMAN FRAMES 


_ | 100 Hoffman Standard Brood Frames.................. $ 5.90 
5 10-frame 1-story Metal Cover Hives, complete....... 15.75 
5 10-frame Bodies with frames (Hoffman)............ 6.95 
5 10-frame No. 1 Comb Honey Supers (complete with- 

Se ED nies cals ccew nb ae ends ba akeweeecae ats 4.75 


MUTH IDEAL BEE VEIL, Postpaid in United States... .$0.90 





Other prices in same proportion. Send 
us your name for catalog, and our other 
special money saving offerings. 


THE FRED W. MUTH COMPANY 


“The Busy Bee Men” 
PEARL & WALNUT STS. CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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84 GLEANINGS IN 
HONEY MARKETS 
U. 8S. GOVERNMENT MARKET REPORTS. 


Information from Producing Areas. (First Half 
of January.) 
POINTS.—Southern 


CALIFORNIA Califor 


nia: Weather reported exceptionally mild 
and bees several weeks ahead of normal in 
breeding conditions Conditions reported fa 


vorable so far for orange crop, but shortage is 
possible in mountain sage next year. Bees hav 
ing access to manzanita reported building up 
from it rapidly Two cars reported shipped 
by boat to New York City. Supplies largely out 
of hands of beekeepers, and some reported un 
able to fill orders Carlot demand light. mar 
ket steady. Carlots for outside shipment 
quoted, per Ib., usual term basis: white or 
ange 10%-lle, white sage 9%-10c, light am 
ber sage 7%-8c, light amber alfalfa 6%-7c 
Sales of smaller lots made at about above bases 


Northern California: Vegetation reported to 
be three weeks ahead of last year Beekeep 
ers already ordering sections and shipping 
eases for next season Demand for honey re 
ported moderate for beeswax good Several 
inquiries for thistle honey reported from Eng 
land Many large producers said to be still 
holding for higher prices. Sales of white 
thistle reported in case lots at 9-9'%¢c per Ib.; 
of dark beeswax at 25c per lb.; and of mixed 
light and medium wax at 26c¢ cash, 28¢ in 
trade. 

INTERMOUNTAIN REGION Movement of 
honey rather light. and large quantities ex 
tracted reported still in beekeepers’ hands in 
western Colorado, Idaho. Wyoming and eastern 


Oregon Bees reported flying in northern Utah 
from January 8 to 10 Carlots of white al 
falfa and sweet clover reported offered in Colo 


rado, Idaho and eastern Oregon at 7 %e per Ib., 
with heekeepers receiving low as Te per Ib 
from nearby dealers. Less-than-carlots white 
extracted in 60-lb. cans sold at 7'%-10e per 
lb Fancy white comb reported sold from 
$3.15 to $4.00 per 24-section case Yellow 
beeswax selling around 25c¢ per Ib. cash 
TEXAS POINTS Winter exceptionally 


mild and bees are using up stores rapidly, ne 
cessitating unusual amount of feeding Warm 
weather resulting in robbing of weak 
colonies by Very dry season in 


some 
stronger ones 


northern portion of Texas unfavorable’ for 
growth of horsemint Many colonies reported 
for sale 

PLAINS AREA Clover prospects aided by 
heavy fall of snow in northern portion of sec 
tion Honey moving rather slowly No carlot 
sales reported Sales of white clover and 
Hubam in 60-lb. cans reported at lle per Ib 
Averages of 150 to 200 Ibs. per colony reported * 
secured from sweet clover by North Dakota 


beekeepers 
FAST CENTRAL AND 
STATES Comparatively 


NORTH 
mild 


CENTRAL 


winter weather 


reported. and hees wintering well Clover 
fields in northern sections well protected by 
snow Small b-ekeepers generally sold out; 
some larger factors reported to have consider 


able on hand yet Many beekeepers in this 
region especially are using a honey and water 
mixture in their automobile radiators as an 
anti-freezing solution. Various proportions of 
the two are advocated, depending on the de 
gree of cold experienced White clover ex 
tracted, in 60-lb. cans, reported sold in large 
lots at 10-1le. and in smaller lots at 12-15¢ per 
Ib Some white clover reported sold to nearby 
dealers at 9c per Ib Large lot sale of white 
raspberry reported at 9c per lb. Dark honey, 
in less-than-earlots, sold at 7%e per Ib. in 
barrels, or 10¢ in cans No. 1 white clover 
comb reported moved at $4.00-5.00 per 24-sec 
tion case, some higher. 
Telegraphic Reports from Important Markets. 
BOSTON Since last report, 70 crates by 
express from Vermont arrived Conditions re 








BEE CULTURE Fepruary, 1923 
main practically unchanged Comb honey in 
light demand and steady, and extracted in lin 


ited demand and _ firm. Prices unchanged 
Comb: Sales to retailers: New York, 24-section 
eases white clover $6.00-6.50, carton stock 
$6.50-7.00; Vermont, 24-section cases white 


clover best carton stock $6.50-7.00, 
earton stock $5.50-6.00, lighter, ur 
wrapped $4.50-5.00. Extracted: Sales to bot 
tlers and confectioners 5-package lots. or mor 
Porto Rico, amber 90-95c per gal. California 
per lb., white orange 14%-16c, white sage 
14-16c, light amber sage 10%-12c. 

KANSAS CITY.—No carlot arrivals report 
ed. Supplies moderate. Demand and move 
ment moderate, market dull. Sales to jobbers 
Extracted, Colorado, water white llc; Arizona 
light amber Comb: 24-section cases 
Colorado, white alfalfa fancy $4.25. No. 1 
$4.00 Missouri, white clover No. 1, $4.50. 

NEW YORK.—Domestic receipts limited 
foreign receipts very light. Demand limited 
market dull. Extracted: Spot sales to jobbers 
wholesalers, confectioners, bakers and bottlers 
domestic, per lb., California, white sage 10% 
11%c, white orange 12%-13c, few 13 \%e, light 
amber sage 8%-9'l¢c, extra light amber sage 
9-10c. Intermountain white sweet clover 9% 
10 %e, New York, buckwheat, 8-9c, Porto Rico 
75-85e per gal. Beeswax: Foreign receipts light 
Demand market firm, Spot sales to 


20-section 
cases 





7% c. 


moderate 


wholesalers, manufacturers and drug _ trade 
South America and Chili, 29-3le; Brazil, 27 
29¢, few 30c¢c. West Indies, light 27-28c. Af 
rica, dark 23-24ce. 

ST. LOUIS No receipts reported since last 
report Demand and movement slow. market 
dull, no change in prices. Sales direct to re 
tailers. Comb: Colorado, 24-section cases white 


sweet clover. $5.00 Extracted 5-gal. cans 
California and Missouri and some _ southern 
light amber 8%-10c per lb. Beeswax: No re 
ceipts reported since last report. Market dull 
and unchanged. Ungraded country run 25-26c¢ 
per lh. paid to farmers 

CHICAGO.—Since last report 1 car Iowa 
3.800 Ibs. Towa, 100 Ibs. Colorado, 1,700 Ibs 
Illinois, 900 Ibs. Minnesota, 100 Ibs. Utah and 
800 lbs. Wisconsin arrived. Demand and 


movement slow on comb, movement 
on extracted. Market steady on 
slightly weaker on comb. 


improving 
extracted and 
Comb: Sales to re 


tailers, 24-section cases Wisconsin, white clo 
ver fancy, mostly $4.50. Illinois and Iowa 
white clover and alfalfa No. 1, $3.75-4.25 
light amber mixed flavors No. 2, $2.75-3.25 
Extracted: Sales to bottlers, bakers and con 
fectioners. per Ib., Illinois and Iowa, white 
clover and alfalfa. 10-lle; light amber mixed 
flavors, 8-8%c¢; Colorado, white and sweet 
clover mixed, mostly 9%ec. California, light 
amber alfalfa mixed, 84%-9c. Wisconsin, white 
clover, 10-lle. Beeswax: Receipts light. De 
mand and movement have been light but are 
improving, market steady. Sales to laundry 
supply houses and wholesale druggists: West 
ern light, 30-3le; dark, 27-28¢c. South Amer 


ica, light 30-35¢:; medium color 


H. C. TAYLOR, 
Chief of Bureau 


27-29¢. 


of Markets. 


Special Foreign Quotations. 
LIVERPOOL.—-Stocks are normal, and we 
think prices will not fall below present value 
Extracted honey can be reckoned at 10 to 11 
cents a pound, and beeswax at 30 cents 
Liverpool, Engiand, Jan. 5. Taylor & Co 
CUBA There is a 
at 50 cents 
Matanzas, 


demand for honey 
Marzol 


good 
per gallon. 
Cuba 


The A. I. Root Company’s Report. 

We have made no purchases of either comb 
or extracted honey the last issue of 
Gleanings in Bee Culture was published. The 
large supply of both kinds stored in our ware 
houses and contracted for more than takes care 
of our immediate requirements. 


since 
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The Opinions of Honey Producers Themselves as Reported to Gleanings in Bee Culture 
Early in January we sent to actual honey 4. What is the retail price to consumers? (a) 
roducers the following questions: Extracted honey in 5-lb. pails or other retail 
What portion of the 1922 crop of honey is packages given in terms of 5 Ib. pails? (b) 
still in the hands of the producers in your Comb honey, fancy or No. 1 per section? 
locality? Give answer in per cent. 5. How is honey now moving on the market in 
At what prices has honey been sold in large your locality? Give answer in one word as 
lots at the producers’ station during the slow, fair or rapid. 
past month? (a) Extracted honey _ per 6. What is the condition of the bees at this 
pound? (b) Comb honey, fancy or No. 1 time compared with normal! Give answer 
per case! in per cent 
What are prices to retailers in small lots? 7. What is the condition of the honey plants 
(a) Extracted honey in 5-lb. pails or other for next season at this time as compared 
retail packages? (If in other packages give with normal? Give answer in per cent 
answer in terms of 5-lb. pails. (b) Comb The answers as returned by our corps of 
honey, fancy or No. 1 per case? honey and bee reporters are as follows 
Crop. In large lots. In small lots Retail Price. Move- Col Plant 
State. Reported by: Unsold. Ext. Comb. Ext. Comb xt Comb. ment. Cond. Cond 
\la SZ. ME. Gabbheccee Ges. _ - “i a 80... 50 
Ala. J. C. Dickman... wa ~ & a sia — FU .. Fair 100 100 
Ark. J. V. Ormond... 0O.. ie i - ae 100...100 
irk. J. Johnson .... 15... pe _ $4.90 . 1.00 et «= Wee 85 
B.C. W. J. Sheppard... 50 20.. ..-$1.25.. 1.50 Fair ..100...100 
Cal. L. L. Andrews... 10.. i... ne 85.. 1.00..8 37..Fam@ ..100... & 
Cal M. H. Mendleson 12... .09 “<s “a area .. .80..Rapid..100...105 
Cal. M. A. Sayler.... 10... .09..$3.60.. C6... 20... _ dies 25..Fair 100...100 
Cal M. C. Richter... 10... .07.. oe oo oe .. Fair 100... 90 
Col. B. W. Hopper Osos = sore 75.. 4.00.. 90.. .20..Slow ..100...100 
Col. J. A. Green aoe Ges og. o* 65.. ene BO.. 22..Fair 100...100 
Conn. A. Latham .. 50 15.. 5.00 1.00 6.30 1.25... 30. .Fair 110...100 
Conn. A. W. Yates.. O.. 1.00 700... 2.20.. 40..Slow ..100 100 
Fla. ©. ©. GeeR. cece Gs- OR... B's 7.) 1.00.. .. Rapid. .100 100 
Fla. H. Hewitt ... RG O09. 76.5 1.00.. Fair 100...100 
Ga. J. J. Wilder.... QO... a oe = - - -- 90 100 
Tl A. ©. Baxter.... 50... - =. —+ Sean 1.00 22..Slow 100.. 70 
Il Cc. F. Bender. ; Oa ore 4.80... .27..Fair 110... 60 
Hl A. L. Kildow... ae 10.. 4.00... a. $60... 75 27..Fair 6... & 
Ind. r. C. Johnson... 10... we sad .90.. 4.80.. 1.10. °7..Fair ..100...100 
Ind J. Smith ... rr wae Tee 40..Fair ..100...100 
Ind } S. Miller.. 65.. ? 80.. 4.80.. 1.00 25..Slow ..100...100 
la W. S. Pangburn.. 60 - , 70.. 4.75.. 80.. 26..Fair ..100...100 
La. E. C. Davis..... 25 00.. 7 wi .75 .. Fair 100...100 
Me. O. B. Griffin.... 20... ae ree ee ig oo, 37..Slow 100...100 
Md S. G. Crocker.. 10... er 6... 6@0:. 1.25 .40..Slow ‘ 
Mass. O. M. Smith.... 30... 1.00 6.00 1.25. .30..Slow ..100 100 
Mich. F. Markham.... 25... .11.. ; T8.. ics Dee 20. :ew .. Bers. Fe 
Mich. I. D. Bartlett... 33... .10 ain 73... 630... ie 25..Fair ..100...100 
Mich. B. F. Kindig... 20... wala .70.. 4.80... 1.00.. 22..Slow ..100...100 
Mich E. D. Townsend 50... .10.. we ee see - Slow ..100...100 
Mo J. W. Romberger 0.. me ‘ ‘ F Beas 25..Fair 100... 90 
Nev. E. G. Fallon.... 50 OF s- . MT.» ry oo ..- Slow - 
Nev. G. G. Schmeis... tet ‘ o. = * ve ..Slow ..100...100 
N.J BE. G@. Oarr.....-. 9 os 6.00 36.. oo eee 
N.Y. Adams & Myers. tee ‘ c- £:20.; GO... BOs 32..Slow ..100...100 
N.Y FPF. W. Lesser... 15... .10.. ~« SOs. SS .. Fair 90...100 
N.Y. R. B. Willson... 40.. 11 ‘ RO ee 30..Fair ..100...100 
N.¥. G. B. Howe..... iv can 75.. 6.60 Ss. Secu «> coe 
N.C. W. J. Martin... 0.. 10.. 100.. 1.25. .30..Fair .. 90... 90 
N.C. C. S. Bumgarner 0.. Kas Oo Fair ..100... 90 
N.C. C. L. Sams..... hes 1.00.. 5.00 1.35.. 30..Fair 100...100 
Ohio. E. G. Baldwin... 25... 7" wae “— . 1.35 20..Slow 100...100 
Shio. J. F. Moore.. 50.. a : R0O.. 4.00... 1.00 95..Fair .. 90... 90 
Ohio. F. Leininger . Tes 10 ‘+ o% ve es 
Okla. J. Heueisen ... 20.. 12 cas Bees : 8.236. . ..Fair .+6. 
Okla. C. F. Stiles.... 20... s* coe | «660.. § 00... 1.90 30..Fair .. 90... 90 
Ore B. d. GGG. .c2. §.. ; eo cs DA. a .. Rapid. .100,..100 
Ore H. A. Sceullen... 25 os “ae 90.. cos Biee 25..Slow ..100...100 
Pa. H. Beaver ..... | con dabes CRO. .6 ee 20..Slow 100... 50 
Pa. . we. Mei ws ase 25 wa se at “as se Fair 100...100 
Pa D. C. Gilham.... 50.. a sow OMB cc FSS. .s Sase 42..Fair 
R. 1. A. C. Miller.... | cee Beas ee 2.25 Fair es 
S.C A. 8S. Conradi... Bes ‘in eee ee ows Bombee 30..Fair 80 100 
s.D L. A. Syverud... 12.. os iene 80.. 20..Fair 95... 90 
lex T. A. Bowden... 2.. 7 coe fae ..Slow toss6 OF 
lex 7. BR. Mayes.... 23... O88 ee 55 ee 60 . .Slow Thsce UE 
lex. H. B. Parks.... §8.. OF. - ind — 80.. éa -. 85 70 
Dee Te. A. Giscesce O..s Bees ieanis 60... BOD. «+ 50 15..Fair 100...100 
Vt. J. BE. Orane.... 10.. as a 1.25.. 6.00.. os 35..Slow ..100 100 
Wash. W. L. Coxz...... 60.. ~ oa 80.. 4.50 1.00.. 25..Fair 90...100 
Wash. G. W. B. Saxton. 15 o9.. or « ee 75... Fair 100...100 
Wash. G. W. York.... 50.. 08.. 4.00.. .60.. 4.25... 75.. 18..Slow R5 90 
W. Va. W. C. Griffith... 6... 18.. 4.60.. ‘ ..Slow .. 75... 80 
V. Va. T. K. Massie 0.. - ec sia ‘ [. & 25..Fair ..100 100 
Wis N. E. France.... 68.. a eee ~~ SOO... ees 25..Slow .. .100 
Wis H. F. Wiison... ‘ia 1s... BOO... > Clins«s BO 35..Slow ..100 100 
Wis E. Hassinger ... 20.. ms a 85.. 1.00 Fair ..100...100 
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For Greater Success You Should Buy 


Woodman’s Inner Overcoat Hives 


BEE CAUSE: 


Protected Bees work day and night. 
It has been shown by careful obser 
vation that maintaining a tempera- 
ture of 98 degrees permits comb-build 
ing to go on both day and night. The 
bees will thus devote more daylight 
time to gathering honey. 


. Larger Honey Crops are assured. The 


bees are enabled to rear brood earlier 
in the spring, with no danger of 
chilled brood on account of cold 
snaps. One bee in Mareh is worth 
one hundred in July. 


. You will practically eliminate winter 


losses. With your colonies in normal 
condition (that is, with plenty of 
good stores, a young queen and young 
bees) you will be able to winter 
practically 100%. 


3. Insures Close-up protection. 


4. The Inner Overcoat Hive will last a 


lifetime, as the outer hive walls are 
the same thickness as in the single- 
wall hive. In other words, WOOD- 
MAN Inner Overeoat Hives are a 
lifetime investment—not an expense. 


5. Out-of-door Wintered Bees have many 


advantages over cellar-wintered bees. 
They do not spring-dwindle and are 
stronger at the opening of honey 
flow. 

A per- 
son may have any amount of blank- 
ets fastened up to the wall of his 
room and still freeze to death if left 
in the center of the room without 
close-up protection or insulation. The 
close-up protection in the Inner Over- 
coat Hive is what does the trick. 


5 one-story regular depth hives, $25.00; Jumbo depth, $27.50 






Special circular on WOODMAN’S Protection Inner Over- 
coat Hive, showing 10 large illustrations, sent on request. 


A. G. WOODMAN COMPANY, Sole Makers 
238 Scribner Ave., N. W., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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Speaking of Larger Yields---- 
7] 








Blackwell Boney Company 


Bure Comb and Extracted Honey 








RAPID CITY. SOUTH DAKOTA 


Nov. 3, 1922. 








A. I. Root Co. 


Council Bluffs, Iowa. 





Gentlemen: Attention: A. H. Dunn, | 


We have made some very careful and thorough tests with 





several brands of foundation. Upon the conclusion 
of these tests our entire order for foundation was | 
placed with you. 
Our tests proved very conclusively that 400 pounds 

of Airco foundation produced for us slightly more than 


2000 pounds more honey the first season than its nearest 





competitor would have done. 
This is rather astounding when you consider that this 


Saving more than paid for the entire cost of the 





foundation, 





Yours truly, 


Blackwell Honey Co. 





AIRCO will save YOU money, too, and for that reason you will 
want to use it. 

MANUFACTURED at Council Bluffs, your orders will be filled 
out of a large stock, and shipped immediately. 


LET US quote on your season needs. Write today. 


THE A. |. ROOT COMPANY of IOWA 


COUNCIL BLUFFS, IOWA 
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DADANT’S WIRED FOUNDATION 


Is Efficient Because 
IT IS EASY TO USE 


A new style frame which makes Wired Foundation still easier to use. 








NOTICE THICK 
WEDGE #e 








AND SLOTTED 
“@8 BOTTOM-BAR 





This frame is convenient and efficient and, since it sells at the same price, it is 
superseding the old style frame. 


Only one operation to secure foundation in frame. 












1. INSERT FOUNDATION IN 
SLOTTED BOTTOM-BAR. 


2. NAIL WEDGE AT TOP- 
BAR 








This Is Effictency in Modern ‘Beekeeping 


Wired Foundation and slotted bottom-bar frames are sold by all distributors of 
Lewis ‘‘Beeware’’ and Dadant’s Foundation. Send them your orders. 


Do not forget we still make Dadant’s famous UNWIRED FOUNDATION 


DADANT & SONS, HAMILTON, ILLINOIS 


BEESWAX We constantly need pure beeswax and pay good prices. Ship to us at 
Hamilton, Illinois, or Keokuk, Iowa, or drop us a card and we will quote f. o. b 
here or your station, as you wish. 
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LAST summer at Green Bay, Wisconsin, 
Prof. H. F. Wilson, of the University of 


W isecon 
Another Disinfectant = sin, show 
éa for Combs of ed the Ed 
American Foul Brood. itor the 
work of a 
new material which has the power to dis 
solve the seales of American foul brood 
without injuring the comb. On page 105 
of this journal is a brief announcement 
concerning this new disinfectant for 
combs of American foul brood as well as 
for honey from diseased colonies. This 
announcement following closely that of 
Dr. Hutzelman in our December issue 
that combs of American foul brood ean 
be sterilized by immersion in a solution 
of alcohol and formaldehyde will be of 
great interest to beekeepers. Apparent 
ly it is now possible to disinfect combs 
of American foul brood so they can safe 
ly be used again. What we need to know 
now is how much it will cost for mate 
rial and labor to dismfect combs by 
either of these methods, compared with 
the cost of renewing the combs. 


JUDGING from the number of protests 
received at the editor’s desk, beekeep 


ers are very 

An Unfortunate much econ 
63 Error in Regardto cerned about 
Honey as a Food. the unfortun 

ate implica 

tion by Dr. Wiley in the January Good 
Housekeeping that honey is sometimes 
poisonous when eaten in large quantities. 
That people have been made sick by 
eating large quantities of honey on an 
empty stomach is, of course, true, but 
this is not saying that honey is ever 
poisonous. Eating the same quantity of 
sugar on an empty stomach could easily 
produce similar results. The same thing 
can be said about strawberries, nuts, pre 
serves and many other wholesome articles 
of food. Again there are individuals 
who are made sick by certain foods, not 
because the food is poisonous but be 
cause of a peculiar reaction of the in 
dividual. No doubt there are a few who 
can not eat honey for this reason. While 
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there have been reports of cases where 
bees were supposea to have gathered 


poisonous honey from some poisonous 
plants, none of these have stood the test 
of scientific investigation. Some now 
doubt if this has ever occurred. 

Dr. Wiley ’s statement that ‘‘this pois 
oning may possibly be due to some excess 
of formic acid’’ is based upon an old 
supposition that honey contains formic 
acid. This has never been verified by 
chemists, and it is now considered doubt 
ful by the best authorities that honey 
contains even a trace of formic acid. The 
implication that formie acid may be 
needed in honey as a preservative does 
not carry weight, because the preserva 
tive qualities of the honey itself make it 
unnecessary that the bees should add 
anything else. 

True, the chemist who analyzes honey 
may see only a food, the value of which 
is no greater than that of sugar. Sut 
the analysis of the chemist does not re 
veal the delicious flavor, which, by add 


ing to the pleasure of eating, aids ma 


terially in the digestion of the other 
foods with which it is taken. Neithe 


has the chemist been able to find some 
of the properties of natural foods not 
found in manufactured foods, such as 
sugar, which are of tremendous impor 
tance in nutrition. Furthermore, honey 
has already gone through the first step 
of digestion, the sucrose being changed 
to dextrose and levulose, thus lessening 
the tax upon the digestive system, this 
being of especial value for children or 
invalids. ; 
Knowing as they do the splendid mer 
its of their product, beekeepers are eas 
ily aroused even by a statement that by 
implication could injure the fair names 
of such a splendid and delicious food as 
honey. No doubt many will rush into 
print with a refutation of Dr. Wiley’s 
statement, but it should be remembered 
that this might only result in giving 
greater publicity to an erroneous im 
pression which would otherwise probably 
pass by unnoticed except by beekeepers. 
Let us extol the merits of honey rather 
than give publicity to an error by con 


troversy. 
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ALTHOUGH the 1922 crop of honey was 
probably the largest ever produced in 
the United 
States, the 
stocks of hon- 
ey in the coun- 
try from 1921] 
had been fairly well cleaned up when 
the new crop was ready for market. Even 
with the increased yield of 1922 the prob 
lem of selling the crop at the same price 
level as in 1921 did not appear to be im- 
possible of solution when it was remem- 
bered that, in disposing of the 1921 hon 
ey crop, it was necessary also to dispose 
of large amounts of honey held over 
from the previous year. Furthermore, 
business conditions throughout the coun 
try are better today than they were when 
the 1921 crop and a large hold-over from 
1920 were sold. No doubt the 1922 honey 
crop would have moved out of the way 
entirely without any price-cutting, if it 
had not been for the unfortunate delay 
in the beginning of the consumers’ de 
mand for honey last fall. The railroad 
and coal strikes, together with a great 
abundance of fruit and the warm au 
tumn, resulted in slow sales until unusu 
ally late. This resulted in many beekeep 
ers’ becoming impatient and dumping 
their honey on an unwilling market at 
prices considerably’ lower than those of 
last vear. The decline in honey prices 
during the past few months was prob 
ably unnecessary, so far as the final clean 
ing-up of the 1922 crop was concerned. 


What Has Caused 
Honey Prices 
to Decline? 


It is easv enough to eriticise the man 
who euts the price in order to cash in on 
his honey crop. It is quite another 
thing, however, when a large producer 
has capital and labor tied up in a erop 
of honey stacked up in his warehouse, 
perhaps with creditors hounding him for 
cash and no buyers in the field willing to 
take his honey off his hands. No doubt 
many extensive honey producers were 
forced to sell their honey at a sacrifice 
in order to finance themselves through 
the winter. The result of these sales 
made buyers even more cautious about 
purchasing stocks in advance of their 
needs. and brought on the lower price 
level. Manv articles have come to the 
editor’s desk bitterly denouncing the 
price-cutter, who, in order to raise some 
ready cash, forced his honey upon an un 
willing market before the demand had 
really started up for the winter. Several 
journals of this size could be filled up 
with articles of this character which have 
been submitted for publication. De 
nunciation of price-cutting cannot, how 
ever, remedy this trouble. If it could we 
would print a special edition. Criticism 
cannot bring relief to the producer who 
is hard pressed for eash. Something more 
substantial than criticism is needed. 
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SCIENTIFIC marketing of honey is, of 
course, not yet possible with the present 
status of the 
How Can Honey 

EA Prices be beekeeping. in 
S= Stabilized? this country. 
Honey produe 

under such a diversity of conditions that 
it probably will be a long time be 
fore their product can be marketed to 
honey produced could be known each 
year and the consumer demand for honey 
could be accurately calculated in advance 
with the probable increase in consump 
tion by advertising and the honey re 
leased on the market as the market will 
just clean up the honey produced one 
year before the crop of the next year is 
ready for market, we would then have 
The market reports put out by the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, togeth 
er with those published by the bee jour 
much needed information as to crop and 
market conditions. This, however, does 
not prevent some producer who is in 
the market in order to make quick re 
turns on his crop. Just now the thing 
most needed is either more large buyers 
lots of honey which are being offered iv 
increasing amounts in a wholesale way, 
or co-operative organization among bee 
immediate requirements of those who are 
compelled to sell their honey in order to 
obtain some eash,or, better still, both of 
is not much hope of the number of large 
buyers of honey being greatly inereased, 
but there is a growing agitation among 


development of 
ers are so seattered and are working 
best advantage. If the exact amount of 
from records of previous sales, together 
absorb it, the price being made so as to 
ideal marketing. 
nals in this country, are giving producers 
distress from selling his honey below 
of honey, enough to take care of the large 
keepers which would take care of the 
these. Under present conditions there 
beekeepers for co-operative selling. 


One great hindrance to such eo-opera 
tion among beekeepers, aside from the 
fact that producers are so widely seatter 
ed and are producing from a few pounds 
to several carloads each, is the emphasis 
usually placed upon the establishment of 
a complete selling agency by the co-oper 
ative exchange for the merehandising of 
honev. Could not co-operation among 
beekeepers be brought about much ear 
lier if the emphasis were placed instead 
upon the stabilizing of prices by with 
holding from the market the ‘‘distress’’ 
lots of honev? Somebody must hold the 
honev until the market is ready to take 
it, and if the individual producer is not 
able to do this, it ean be done eollective 
ly. Of course, if the demand for honey 
could be stimulated sufficiently, many 
dealers would at onee become interested 
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in the handling of honey and the dis 
tress lots would be quickly picked up. In 
this event, the dealers would hold the 
honey until the market can take it. 

Will the problem of distress lots of 
honey be solved by co-operation among 
beekeepers or by dealers again taking up 
the merchandising of honey in sufficient 
numbers to pick up and hold the large 
lots of honey seeking a market through 
the wholesale channels? No doubt the 
problem will be solved, at least in part, 
through both of these agencies. 


fa 





—- ee 


Should Honey dispose of 
Production 


be Reduced? 


creased. 


crops of 
enough 


MANY complaints are coming to the edi 
tor’s desk from beekeepers who have not 
vet been able to 
their 
fA crop of honey, 
urging that. the 
bee journals quit 
teaching better methods of beekeeping 
whereby the crops of honey produced in 
this country are constantly being in 
Some of these complaints bit 
terly denounce the giving of space in the 
bee journals to articles which will enable 
beekeepers to produce larger 
honey, and complain that not 
space is devoted to the marketing of hon 
ey. This same thought now is often ex 
pressed at beekeepers’ conventions. Some 
would have the bee journals cease en 
tirely the publication of articles on honey 
production and devote their columns ex 
clusively to the problem of marketing. 
\pparently there is a strong sentiment 
just now in favor of restricting the fu 
ture crops in order that honey may be 
more readily marketed. 

Beekeeping has reached its present 
phase of development largely because of 
the free interchange of ideas among bee 
keepers through the bee journals. In their 
enthusiasm they have given freely of 
their valuable ideas and discoveries, and 
thus have helped to put into the field 
many competitors. During recent years 
the average yield per colony has steadily 
inereased largely because of this free in 
terchange of ideas whereby those who 
have gone ahead and studied their prob 
lems deeply have given freely to others 
who have now become competitors. 


As announced in our January issue the 
average vield per colony in 1922 for the 
thousands of reporters reporting to the 
Division of Crop Estimates, United States 
Department of Agriculture, was 53.8 
pounds. This is probably more than the 
average for all the beekeepers of the 
United States, because reporters 
are, no doubt, above the average in skill 
in production. It is probably safe to 


these 
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say, that a similar selected group of re 
porters 25 years ago would have reported 
an average of less than one-half this 
amount. At the same time the number 
of productive colonies in the United 
States is increasing every year, since the 
bees are rapidly passing out of the hands 
of the careless into the hands of more 
careful addition to 
these changes, there is the recent devel 


beekeepers. In 
opment of beekeeping in the great sweet 
clover belt of the Missouri River Valley. 
No wonder beekeepers are beginning to 
feel that the production of honey should 
be restricted. 

Phere is, however, another side to this 
question. We are told that in the early 
days of beekeeping in this country Moses 
Quinby broke the New York City honey 
market by the shipment by canal boat of 
a few thousand pounds of honey produced 
in box hives. ‘Today a shipment of sev 
eral carloads would seareely be noted in 
that city. It is also said that a carload 
of oranges in the early days of orange 
production was enough to break the mar 
ket, while today hundreds of ears of 
oranges are easily absorbed in the mar 
kets of the great cities. It is also said 
that in the early days of the railroad 
this new method of transportation was 
opposed in this country by the drivers of 
stagecoaches. If stagecoach drivers 
could have had a sufficiently strong or 
ganization to prevent the building of 
railroads by legislation, they would, no 
doubt, have done so. Yet today there are 
thousands of men employed on the rail 
road where one was formerly employed 
on the stagecoach. 

Contradictory though it may seem, may 
it not be that one of the troubles of to 
dav is that the country is not produe 
ing enough honey to make a real impres 
sion upon the potential consumers? A re 
cent news item going the rounds of the 
papers 
achieved a new world record in the con 
sumption of sugar, the average being 102 
pounds per capita for 1922, 


sey eral 


states that this country has just 


this being 
pounds higher per capita than 
any previous vear. The total consump 
tion was 5,010,757 tons as against 4, 
275,081L tons in 1921. One hundred and 
two pounds of for each man, 
woman and child in the United States 
as against about two and a half pounds 


sugar 


of honey would searcely indicate that 
the production of honey should be cur 
tailed. Who knows but that as soon 


as we are able to produce two or three 
times as much as we are now producing, 
this larger amount may be more readily 
sold than the present output? Perhaps the 
way out of the difficulty is actually to 
produce rather than less, 
paradoxical though it may seem. 


more honey 
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himself, an d 
not his appli 
ances, plays 
the most im 
portant part in 
winning sue 
cess in produe 
ing maximum 


WORKSHOP and HONEY HOUSE 


Conveniences Arranged in Advance 
Save Much Time in Rush of Season 


By Josephine Morse 


half, drawn 
comb. As | 
have only from 
six to eight 
eolonies in each 
of these out 
yards, this pro 
vides for many 






honey. erops. an emergeney 
vet a work nf - a : ‘ and saves ex 
wet . . . p in ew ngeiane where nature retuses to pour - af . 

shop well fitted out nectar for bees and beekeeper as lavishly as in some tra trips. 

with certain other regions, seemingly preferring instead to produce Across the 
things useful talwart men and women by stern discipline in withholding east side of my 
to the beekeep her abundance, lives Josephine Morse. She has been a shop I have a 


er will be a 


ease to him in 
his work and does it 
in his peace of 
mind. 

I am writing particularly for the man 
or woman who keeps bees on a small 
scale, comparatively few of whom have 


Editor. | 


worked out practical systems for saving 


time, energy or money. Of course, al 
most all the large honey producers have 
done this. They have to. It is more 
vital. I don’t urge anything elaborate 


for the ‘‘little’’ man; but if he can find 
some place he can eall his own, let him 
thankfully and earnestly see what he can 
do to have things shipshape. 

Shop and Honey Room Separate. 

Maybe the workshop and honey-room 
will be one. If so, see that they oecupy 
distinct sections of the room so things 
won’t get mixed. It won’t be pleasant 
when the hammer is wanted in a hurry 
to find it rubbing noses with a sticky 
honey knife. 

My own workshop and honey-room are 
separate because it is more convenient 
so. The workshop, which is also a supply 
house, was formerly a pigeon house. It 
is 12 feet square, has a door and three 
windows on east, south and west, and is 
located right back of the hives in my 
home-vard. There is no road within 100 
feet of it. but if there are any particu 
lurly heavy loads of supplies to take or 
bring, they can be transported by horse 
or machine across the grass almost at the 
door. Otherwise, a wheelbarrow, minus 
the sides, Work 
among the home bees is made lighter by 
the close proximity of the supers and 
When 


going to outvards headwork is necessary 


gives good service. 


other hive parts so much in use. 


in advance to be reasonably sure nothing 
essential is forgotten. But, even then, I 
give myself a little leeway by having in 
each out-apiary a winter case containing 
a couple of queen excluding boards, bee 
eseape boards, extracting-supers and one 


willing pupil under this discipline, and has worked out 
it a system of management enabling her to secure good crops W°T kbench 

souree of add of honey and build up a profitable business. Best of all 

ed pleasure and she is able to make her work yield great pleasure, the feet 

value of which can not be expressed in dollars and cents. 

This is the first of a series 


about eight 
long, to 
one end of 
which a vise is 
attached. Don’t 
have the bench 
nailing together of 
frames, ete., will be too hard 
work. A high stool, picked up at an auc 
tion, | am glad to use when fastening 
foundation in sections or doing other 
light work at the bench. As for tools, 
they are not many and most are second 
hand, but they are strong and are all 
used. A hammer, saw and hive-tool are 
most important. Different sizes of nails 
and tacks, wide crate staples for fas 
tening hive parts together when mov 
ing, a plane and level are desirable. in 
fact, have a moderate supply at least of 
everything you find you use throughout 
the year, so you are not held up at some 
important time because you haven’t the 
right thing for the job. I always keep 
heavy rope and string on hand and two 
or three newspapers. 

All hives and 


of articles telling how she 


too high, for the 
hives 


frames are bought 
knocked down and the boxes put in one 
corner. After they are put together, the 
hives are given two good eoats of good 
paint outdoors during the late fall or 
early spring at a time when the air is 
clear and dry and there are no inseets to 
get caught in the paint. 

Storage of Combs and Hive Parts. 

One side of my shop is lined with piles 
of hive-bodies and supers. One pile con 
sists of empty extracting-supers. the next 
of supers filled with frames of founda 
tion, the next with full-drawn combs. 
Then come the full-depth bodies in some 
thing the same order except that the 
combs are earefully assorted so that No. 
1 combs (all worker-cells) are in one pile, 
and No. 2’s (those that have a little 
drone-ecomb or are twisted or imperfect in 
any slight degree) in another. Sometimes 
there are piles of hive-bodies with combs 
of pollen or of honey. All are kept in 


the same order so the hand can always 
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be put immediately on what is wanted. 
Space can thus be economized and con 
fusion avoided. Against another wall 
lean groups of queen-excluding boards, 
bottom-boards, covers and inner covers. 

In most eases I find it easier to use a 
light box in which to catch swarms—most 
of the swarms caught are strays, not 
often being from colonies at my home 
yard. When the bees are in the box, a 
piece of mosquito netting is laid over the 
top and a string tied around the sides to 
hold it in place. This gives plenty of 
ventilation, the bees cannot escape, and 
the box is easily transported. This box, 
already equipped with mosquito netting 
and string inside, has a definite place on 
a shelf in the shop. For swarms in high 
places which cannot handily be reached 
by ladder, a catcher on the principle of 
the Manum device is convenient. 

The Beekeepers’ Workbasket. 

Even if you are not a woman. if you 
do much apiary work you’ll have to have 
a workbasket. About the only thing it 
will contain of a feminine nature will be 
a pair of fine embroidery or surgical 
seissors (for clipping queen’s wings). 
Besides these, keep in it your hive-tool, 
small hammer (if going to an out-apiary), 
smoker, smoker material (old wornout 
burlap bags, cut in strips from 7 to 10 
inches long and 3 to 4 inches wide make 
good clean fuel), matches, veil and hive 
records. Always have plenty of fuel on 
hand. Have also a few  bee-escapes, 
queen cages and queen-cell protectors in 
the basket. : 

These are just suggestions. Others may 
work out different and more satisfactory 
arrangements for their own particular 
eases. Some, for instance, prefer to have 
their frames hanging free on racks over 
head instead of in hive-bodies. 

To Make the Workshop Attractive. 

To lend an attractive note of color and 
interest to my very utilitarian workshop 
[ have all the premiums (how nice when 
they are blues!) awarded in bee and hon 
ey classes at agricultural fairs, tacked up 
around and over one window. Near this 
window is a shelf on which are placed 
small jars containing samples of differ 
ent honevs. ranging in color from the 
dark brown of buekwheat to the nearly 
water-white of elethra. Above these 
hangs my aniary poster. representing al 
sike clover blossoms with honeybees sip 
ping or on the way to sip their nectar. 

Timid ladies and gentlemen, who de 
sire to see the inside of a beehive with 
out ‘‘personal danger,’’ appreciate the 
nosition of a window just over one of the 
hives. Thev ean go indoors and look out 
at the onerations just on the other side 
of the glass. and thus f‘see the queen’’ 
in perfect safety! 
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Conveniences in the Extracting-Room. 

In thinking of a honey-room, one of 
the things I think of first is water. In 
my opinion, one of the prime requisites 
in the room where one extracts honey is 
running water, hot and cold. Jars must 
be washed and sealded. When extracting 
is going on, fingers will get too sticky 
for comfort; shelves and floor will need 
mopping, and, finally, the extractor itself 
and other utensils. I have a set tub, 
with a removable wooden board on top, 
and hot and cold water. 
when the water in the pipes is sealding 
hot, four or five being washed at a time, 


Jars are washed 





Visitors enjoy looking on through the window 


then rinsed and set upside down on wire 
mesh drain and dry. On a 
dry, sunny day this doesn’t take long. 
There should be plenty of storage 
room, whether the bottled in 
small jars as soon as extracted or kept 
in large cans or other containers to be 
bottled later or perhaps sold in bulk. As 
| practice the former method T have the 
walls pretty well lined with shelves. One 
side of the room is given up to supplies 
erates of jars and eans. A table across 
one end is for the Cooley (dairv 
eans), into which honey is run from the 
extractor to be strained by the gravity 
method—all particles of comb, etce., rising 


sereens to 


honey is 


eans 
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to the top. After 24 hours the honey ean 
be run quite rapidly out of the gate at 
the bottom of each ean through a fine 
wire-sereen strainer into the containers. 
The honey extractor should be placed so 
that there is room for a pail at least un 
der the gate. It will be an advantage, if 
turning it for a long time at a stretch. to 
be up above the handle somewhat. It is 
always easier to push down than push up. 

For extracting on a very small scale, 
the uncapping-knife can be kept hot in 
a bread pan partly filled with water on 
top of a one-burner oil stove, but most 
honey producers will find a steam-heated 






7 J . . = 7) 
h: 
TANDARD @ me 
GS oh piary & STANDARD 
equ i Pp 
ment and stan 
dard methods 
of management 
make an excel 
lent combina 
tion where 
they ean be satisfactorily 


worked out 
and established so as to fit with existing 
conditions. The larger the area to which 
this combination can be applied, so much 


the better. Standardization presents so 
many advantages to the beekeeping in 
dustry of anv eountry that it is worth 
striving for. Interchangeability of the va 
rious parts of the equipment saves far 
more time and trouble than is generally 
realized. It is usually hard to contend 
with individual preferences and preju 
dices in changes of almost any nature 
that may be contemplated, and this espe 
cially applies to beekeeping equipment. 
Utility and simplicity need to be the fore 
most considerations in the formation of 
standards for bee appliances, and the 
same applies to methods of management. 
It is results that count in the business 
of honey production as in all other oeeu 
pations. 

In working out standards for apiarv 
equipment in British Columbia, which are 
now fairly well established, several mat 
ters that presented difficulties had to be 
taken into consideration. In this land 
of great distances many apiaries are sit 
uated in isolated and often not verv ac 
eessible places. Transportation and ex- 
press and freight rates, under such cir 
cumstances, heeome serious problems, and 
often heavy burdens. Any saving, there 
fore, that ean be expected bv beekeepers 
being able to make their own equipment, 
either wholly or in part, under such con- 
ditions, means so much more to the credit 
of the profit and loss account. Lumber 
is comparatively cheap and usually easy 
to obtain from one of the many mills 





Together with a Standard System of 
Management Reduces Production Cost 


By W. J. Sheppard 
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uncapping-knife a great convenience. The 
uncapping-ean, or barrel, with a_ bar 
across the top, from the middle of which 
a nail-point projects to steady the frame, 
should be put at extracting time near 
the extractor so that combs can _ be 
swung right over into the pockets of the 
extractor when uncapped. It also should 


be arranged so that the light comes on 
the face of the comb one is uneapping. 
These are the main features to which at 
tention should be given. Other points can 
be elaborated but will not be found so im 
portant. 

South Laneaster, Mass. 












seattered over 
t h e country. 
Pine and ce 
dar, both of 
which are indi- 
genous trees, 
provide the 
two most suit- 
able materials 
for hive construction. The standards of 
the lumber mills were the first difficulty 
that arose. These standards do not co 
incide with the thiekness of the finished 
material (7% inch) that has hitherto been 
necessary for making hive 
bodies and frames. Double dressed lum 
ber that leaves the mills in British Co 
lumbia measures up only to % inch. It 
was therefore arranged that the standariu 
hive-bodies should be % ineh in thick 
ness, so that the outside measurements 
would consequently be 19% inehes in 
length, 16%, inehes in width and 9% 
inches in depth, the bee-space, as usual, 
heing at the top of the frames, in order 
to be interchangeable with other Cana 
dian and Ameriean hives. The top-bar 
of the Langstroth frame necessary to fit 
these hive-bodies is made 184% inehes in 
length, and the depth is now % inch in 
stead of % inch, as formerly. The hive- 
bodies take ten frames, spaced 1% inches 
from center to center. 

The permanent outer ease, that has 
been thoroughlv tested nearly all over 
3ritish Columbia for the past four or 
five vears, has now passed the experimen 
tal stage. In a country where the win- 
ter temperature drops as low as it does 
here, and the summer heat is so great, 
there ean be little doubt but that this 
principle was the correct one to adopt. 
When attention is given to assuring the 
right quantity required and the whole 
someness of the winter food supply, 
namely, good honey or thick sugar syrup, 
wintering troubles do not amount to 
much, with three inches of protective in- 
sulating material on all sides of the sin- 
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gle-walled hive. In the spring this added 
protection is a wonderful help in build 
ing up colonies to full strength; and in 
the summer the packing and outer casing 
act inversely as a protection from the 
heat of the sun, and result in the redue 
tion of swarming troubles, so frequent 














Kootenay hive-case \ permanently 
outer case for single-walled hives. 


packed 


ly eaused by sudden 
ture within the hive. The more even 
the inner temperature of the hive, the 
more satisfactory will be the results, as 
a general rule. 
obtain by the aid of this outer protection. 

The plan and dimensions of the outer 
case originally experimented with having 
found satisfactory, this can now 
be considered as having been permanent 
lv standardized. As it originated in the 
Kootenay district of British Columbia 
and the earlier experiments were earried 
out there, it has become generally known 
as the ‘‘ Kootenay hive-case.’’ An illus 
tration and plan of the ease are here 
shown, the latter with the measurements. 
The outer case is made for the purpose 
of enclosing the single-walled hive so as 
to provide a three-inch space all around. 
This space, as far as the top of the first 
single-walled hive-body or brood-cham 
ber, is kept permanently packed with 
planer shavings or other suitable insulat 
ing material, all the year round. The 
packing is covered in at the top to keep 
it from falling into the hive, when open- 


rises of tempera 


Comb honey is easier to 


been 
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ed. There is also a three-inch space un 
derneath the floor which is kept perma 
nently packed as well. The floor is made 
to slope half an inch from back to front, 
at the same time permitting the ease it 
self to stand perfectly level. Blocks on 
the two front inside corners of the cover 


Bortom cae a 
i oe 
> 


«go 4, Exrranc 
¥ Biocn. 


KOOTENAY HIVE-CASE 


Approx mate Sc ale : tsetse 


Dimensions of Kootenay hive-case——Cover 
Width, 26% inches outside; length, 29% inches 
outside; depth, 2% inches outside. Each story 








Width, 2414 inches outside; length, 27% inches 
outside; depth, 9% inches outside. Plinth at 
bottom of each story overlaps % inch. Bottom 
Width, 2414 inches outside; length, 27% inches 
outside; depth, 7% inches outside. Entrance 
Length, 15% inches inside; depth, 2 inches 
inside 
raise it so as to provide permanent ven 
tilation. This also allows any bees to 
eseape that may be shut in, and makes a 
slope from front to back to shed the 
rain. 

It has been argued by some that the 
removal and replacing of the outer casing 
(which applies only to the upper stories) 
every time it is necessary to examine a 
hive, add eonsiderably to the labor and 
trouble, more especially in a large api 
ary. Here, however, as the eases are 
made of cedar, which is a wood very light 
in weight, this objection can scarcely be 
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taken into serious consideration, com- 
pared with the many advantages. An- 
other objection that has been often raised 
is the extra expense of the outer case. 
With winter losses reduced to a minimum, 
quicker building up in spring, swarming 
lessened, comb honey more easily produc- 
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given the best of results in British Co- 
lumbia is of the simplest character. The 
queen, which it is recommended should 
not be more than one year old, is allowed 
the run of two ten-frame Langstroth 
hive-bodies, an all-wire queen-execluder 
being kept on the top of the second story 





ed, and yields of extracted honey fre all the season, if preferred. Two or three 


quently increased 100 per cent or more, supers above the second story are all that 
the extra cost of the outer case is soon are necessary, as a rule, if the extractor 
saved many times over. It is results that is kept going as soon as the honey is 
count. about three parts capped over. 

The standard management that has 


Nelson, B. G. 









ica. How bene- 
ficial it would 
be if this were 
true with us. 
The _ interrela- 
tionship is con 
eerned with 







MERICAN 
b e e keep 
ing, espe- 
cially that of 
the United 
States, appears 
to me to elaim 
our special at- well-k ni o wn 
tention for the forage plants 
following rea [Editor’s note: The Archiv. f. Bienenkunde devotes whieh thrive 
the whole third number (60 pages) of Vol. 4 for 1922 to itl s also 
. a discussion of American beekeeping. It is interesting and wien ul , 
(1) In spite instructive to see how others see us, especially when the and which are 
of its vouth, it observer is as complimentary as is the editor, Doctor Arm- profitable to 
. "¢ = bruster, in the accompanying article, here somewhat cur- . 
1as estab ; ; 1 Ra : agric Be 
has established tailed The bulk of the material in this issue is the ®8'™ ulturé It 
more schools work of his student, Edgar Boedicker, and is an excellent iS also certain 
than any other summary of beekeeping conditions in the United States. We that excellent 
country in the might not all place the emphasis where he does, but he r-esylts have 
sntire world has made an accurate statement of the conditions surround- wan btained 
en ty world. ing beekeeping on this side, surprisingly accurate when we Pen oODtainer 
(2) In spite consider the fact that it has been necessary for him to get from systemat 
of  inereasing all of his information from books, bulletins and letters. j¢ experiments 
: < “aa We hope that this study of American methods may prove , : ‘ 
la nd mi ultiva helpful to German beekeepers. The Archiv. f. Bienenkunde, and the educa- 
tion in the now in its fourth volume, is of as high grade as any bee tion of farmers 
United States, journal which comes from abroad, dealing especially with and from large- 
heekee ping the scientific aspects of beekeeping. The translation here .~..41] 6 efforts 
given is by Dr. E. F. Phillips.] — deg 
does not de for crop. im- 
erease but provement s. 
rather increases. Especially the already The professional beekeeper over there 
large number of professional beekeepers harvests his crop. primarily in_ the 
is inereasing. train of agriculture. The following work 
(3) Although there is no honeybee na will prove all this and, let. us hope. will 
tive to the country, it has become an im make an end to the familiar fairy tale re 
portant producer of surplus in honey, garding the idyllie life of the beekeeper, 
wax, bees and bee supplies. who, without earning it, has his hives 
Some reasons for these things I have _ filled. The climate of the United States is 
repeatedly pointed out in other places. on the average similar to ours, as is seen 
These things must receive more of our from a glance at the meteorological maps, 
attention, for many things which are such as the January isotherms or the 
helpful to the Americans could be imi- average isotherms of the air. 
tated by us. : (b) In the United States, the effort of 
(a) The American beekeeper for an the beekeeper for his own advancement 
astonishingly large part of his erop is is assisted by the government. I ex- 
mint at yg on Mother Nature and es plained this more fully in 1919, and in 
pecially not on forestry, for clover pro the following articles are found further 
ey and agricultural sources furnish proofs of this. With us the proper ar 
most 0 0 oy Of course I underesti rangements are certainly much more lim- 
mate < ver than overestimate the differ- ited (perhaps through lack of time for 
ence. It is indeed as surprising as it is development), but we must» appreciate 
instructive to see how greatly beekeeping what the Prussian Ministry of Agricul 
ture. for examnvle, has recently accom 
*48 16% of Germany was agricultural land plished. It is hoped that the practical 
in 1913 man wil] turn this to his advantage. 


AMERICAN BEEKEEPING 
Its Importance and the Cause of its 
Success 
By Dr. Ludwig Armbruster 


Editor of the Archiv. f. Bienenkunde 


sons: 
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(c) American beekeeping receives much 
help from industry, inventors and supply 
manufacturers. The best inventors were 
more fortunate in America—at least in 
my opinion—than, for example, in Ger- 
many. While our movable-frame meth- 
ods have long been directed along many 
side lines, at the very beginning Lang- 
stroth, the American Dzierzon, gave his 
hive to his fellow-countrymen. In Amer- 
ica, as with us, the gum and accurately 
adjusted super (magazine) influenced the 
development of the hive. While much 
time and many disputes were required 
for the invention of the movable frames, 
on the other side a development from 
Huber’s frame hive to the movable 
frame, the closed-end frame and the 
pound section was easily accomplished. 

With us both Dzierzon and Berlepsch, 
otherwise such great and meritorious 
men, got into the blind alley of the com- 
pound hive and the pavilion with built-in 
hives. On the other side the great ad 
vantage of hive mobility was prudently 
recognized. With us the Dzierzon bar 
comb is to blame for the wide adoption 


of management from the rear of the 
hive, since the comb attached to the 
sides could not be cut free from above. 


Langstroth, however, combined the ad 
vantage of the Huber frame with that of 
the an¢cient Greek (Crete) top-managed 
hive. With this combination something 
very important and permanent was pro 


duced. From the very beginning the 
lower wide frames were arranged the 


cold way (ends of frames toward the en 
trance) and so that each one could be 
grasped, and the hive is easily expansible 
with the various supers. With us also 
most inventors went over or are going 
over to the wide comb, and with it to 
the cold arrangement and top and mid- 
dle handling; but only recently have 
most of them done this, and both master 
and students must pay a high price for 
the change, to say nothing of the deplor- 
able reaction on the supply industry. 
The supply trade over there in manufae- 
ture, storage, cataloging and correspond 
ence is not bothered with all the many and 
varied forms of hives and comb measure 
ments. It is not compelled to take the 
risk and constantly to manufacture and 
catalog in the face of the danger of con 
stant change and eternal modifications of 
the hive-body. Over there for 70 years 
the process of standardization has sim 
plified, cheapened and improved the hive. 
In spite of many minor changes the 
the Langstroth type of hive leads. The 
comb size over there varies so slightly 
that a single extractor is universally ap 
plicable. Such an extractor plainly could 
not have prospered with us, but this is 
not only an indication of the American 
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crop but also a sign of the healthy con 
dition of the American supply trade. 

That the American supply industry is 
so capable (it acts as an adventurer in 
the best sense—comparisons are odious) 
is also productive of further gratifying 
results. Their catalogs are so simple 
and their journals and other literary pro 
duections so eminently rich. This applies, 
for instance, to the oldest bee journal in 
America, the American Bee Journal of 
the Dadant firm. Dadant, Sr., having 
his attention called by the German Sam 
uel Wagner to the Eichstadt Bienen 
zeitung, used it as a model in 1861 [this 
is an error on the part of Doctor Arm 
bruster, for Charles Dadant was not the 
founder of the American Bee Journal]. 
It makes the Eichstadt Bienezeitung its 
model even more today than ever. It ap 
plies also to Gleanings in Bee Culture of 
the Root Company, and especially to 
probably the best beekeeping work in the 
world, the A B C and X Y Z by the same 
firm. In 1919 this had reached its 171st 
thousand in the English edition. These 
firms have by no means been concerned 
only with their own profits and with prac 
tical considerations but prove of the 
greatest service to beekeeping. How for 
tunate centralization has worked here. 
Would such an undertaking be similarly 
fortunate under the direction of an asso 
ciation? 

(d) In the more recent time, unless all 
signs fail, activity in investigation, teach 
ing and propaganda has been instituted 
on a very large seale, even in agricultural 
schools of the highest grade. Germany 
must greatly exert herself if she does 
not soon lose her leadership in the sphere 
of theoretical beekeeping, which for a 
long time she has at least ventured to 
occupy. 

The newly established Board for Bee 
keeping and the Director of the German 
Agricultural Society have granted my 
student, Edgar Boedicker, 1000 marks for 
a study of American beekeeping. We 
here express our best thanks. To a num- 
ber of American institutions, official and 
private, we are under great obligations. 
Unfortunately, it is not possible to add 
an extensive collection of pictures, nor 
later to take a journey to America. We 
have, out of love for our country, looked 
across its boundary. 

|The remaining 56 pages of this issue 
of the Archiv. f. Bienenkunde contain a 
discussion of the honey-producing re- 
gions of North America; the teaching of 
beekeeping in the agricultural colleges; 
the work of the states in fighting brood 
diseases; the bulletins, bee journals and 
books devoted to beekeeping; North 
American honey plants; Langstroth, the 
American Dzierzon; American hives and 
tools and wintering.—Editor. | 
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iE purpose 

of a winter 

entrance is 
to allow for 
flying when 
ever the tem 
perature rises 
sufficiently, and 
to provide for 
the disposal of 
the dead of 
the hive from 
day to day. Ventilation, meaning change 
of pure air for foul and escape of mois 
ture, may be confined to the entrance or 
it may be partly taken care of by a por 
ous cover. When insulation is sufficient- 
ly complete to prevent the colony from 
clustering even when the outside tem 
perature drops below freezing, strong 
colonies which fill the whole hive must 
have an outlet for surplus heat as well. 

Apiary practice with reference to the 
outdoor winter entrance varies all the 
way from a half-inch hole to that secured 
by hanging the hive in a shed without a 
bottom-board. So much depends on the 
strength of the colony, the size of the 
hive, the amount of packing and exposure 
to winds that no very strict rule can be 
laid down. But it is necessary and quite 
possible for each commercial beekeeper 
to adopt a bridge and entrance which will 
be satisfactory to the average colony 
throughout the ehanging conditions of 
winter and bring all colonies safely 
through without attention. As regards 
the winter flight-hole a very small open 
ing might answer, and the smaller the 
opening with well-insulated hives the bet 
ter able the bees are to carry their dead 
clear outside and prevent blocking the 
bridge and entranee. Practically the 
same may be said with reference to venti 
lution. Good insulation prevents conden 
sation of moisture. Our trouble with 
heavy packing is not dead bees in the 
bridge, but live bees, filling the bridge 
and elustering outside whenever the tem 
perature rises above 20 degrees unless the 
entrance is enlarged. 

Relation of Size of Winter Chamber and 
Protection to Size of Entrance. 

It will be remembered that we winter 
in a ten-frame Langstroth brood-chamber 
with shallow food-chamber covered with 
feeder board, porous cloth and several 
thicknesses of paper, then a foot or more 
of planer shavings. The paper, while 
making the top of the hive practically 
air-tight, takes care of all moisture which 
might condense. by passing it upward by 
absorption. Previously to the well-known 
experiments of Phillips and Demuth, 
which established the mystie number 
*57’’ (not varieties but degrees), we 
were wintering suecessfully in quadruple 


Importance of Deep Bridge for Strong 


Well-Packed Colonies 
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cases with no 
bottom pack- 
ing except 
what the snow 
might throw up 
around = fairly 
tight stands, 


By Morley Pettit » and only two 


and a half to 
three inches on 
the sides. We 
have always 
packed ueeply on top. But the ad- 
vice came to use four inches of bottom 
packing, and six inches on sides as well 
as the foot on top we had been using. 
Our next cases were made this way and 
we like them very much. They seem so 
much more warm and secure when you 
fasten the covers down, and think of the 
long winter months ahead when the tem 
perature may range below zero, and there 
may be a period of four months or even 
longer without a cleansing flight. Then 
they are much easier packed, where pack 
ing material costs nothing, than cases 
which hardly allow you to put your hand 
down between the hive and the outside 
wall. 

3ut in a yard where both kinds are 
used, the wintering is no better in the 
new cases; if anything, the advantage 
seems to be with the old. In the home 
yard where all new eases are used we 
generally have more weak colonies than 
in some yards where the cases are all old 
style. This is not to condemn the heav: 
insulation. It stands to reason that it is 
best, provided all other conditions are 
right. We did not follow all the diree 
tions received from Washington, but 
thought we improved on them for our 
more northern conditions. Instead of us 
ing two 10-frame Langstroth hive-bodies 
we use one Langstroth and a shallow; 
but, on the other hand, our bridges are 
larger and outside entrances as well. In 
stead of putting the hives in with sealed 
covers we use upward absorbents while 
preventing upward air currents. I think 
that is the only material variation. But 
there are so many factors entering into 
an experiment that what at first glance 
would appear to be a very simple problem 
is in reality a very complex one. It is 
not so bad with a scientist working care 
fully on a few hives, but when a com 
mercial beekeeper observes conditions in 
a few hundred colonies he is liable to 
become confused. In our case the home 
yard is perhaps a little more exposed 
than some of the outyards. Then the 
cleaning out of hundreds of supers from 
other vards after the last extracting may 
do more harm by reducing vitality than 
it does good by stimulating brood-rear 
ing. The apiary which has both kinds of 
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cases has uniform conditions for all colo- 
nies, and the only reason I can think of 
why the heavy packing does not give bet 
ter results is that the strong colonies left 
by a buckwheat flow have not room to 
spread out and be comfortable under the 
non-clustering conditions which prevail 
during mild winter weather. 

Clustering Out in January in Ontario. 

The beekeeper who deserts his bees 
when he has them ready for winter may 


have a lot of fun, but he misses some 
things which closer observation might 
teach him. We have known that there 


was a certain amount of clustering out 
during the early fall and have used what 
would be called a large bridge (142 inches 
deep and the full width of the hive), 
with the hive entrance wide open. Until 
freezing-up time the outside entrance is 
left full size, an inch and a half by six 
inches. This year we are staying at home 
later than usual and find that, with the 
winter entrance contracted to %% inch by 
1% inches, a number of colonies become 
restless whenever the temperature rises 
above 20 degrees F. and cluster out like 
a walnut or larger. They had a good 
Hight about the middle of December and 
are in the best of condition that way, so 
| have simply enlarged the entrance to 
the autumn size again and they hang 
quietly clustered just inside, in the 
bridge. In the interest of science we 
opened two such colonies and found the 
food chamber full of bees from corner to 
corner, sitting there quietly, not cluster 
ing. On one that persisted* in clustering 
outside after the entrance was opened we 
placed a second shallow super with empty 


combs. They moved right up, and in a 
few minutes the cluster had gone in. 
This was in the first week of January, 


and our helper wrote home and told his 
folks about starting to put supers on in 
January. 

The first thing we have done as a re- 
sult of this condition is to order more 
Jumbo brood-chambers, for by selection 
in breeding and attention to queen con 
dition of colonies we getting the 
kind of colonies that call for more brood 
chamber space such as the Jumbo frames 
can give. Perhaps we have been missing 
it by not getting into the deeper brood 
chamber sooner, but the chief argument 
in its favor being ‘‘more stores for win 
ter’’ did not tempt us, and the only way 
we would use it now is with the shallow 
food-chamber the same as we are using 
the Langstroth. We transferred quite a 
number of into Jumbo brood 
chambers during the season of 1922, and 
will know pretty well by the end of the 
coming season whether we like handling 
them or not and whether they really give 
But The 
shall do is to enlarge the 


are 


colonies 


more honey. this is an aside. 


next thing we 
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bridges of our winter cases as a sort of 
safety valve for extra strong colonies. 

Are Colonies Ever Too Strong for 

Winter? 

The point we have to keep in mind all 
the time is that we want strong colonies. 
Plenty of old beekeepers will tell you 
that it is quite possible to have colonies 
too strong to winter well. We can easily 
believe that without altering wintering 
methods this is true. It is shown by our 
experience just described and by 
that of Jay Smith described in the Ameri 
ean Bee Journal for December, 1922. In 
fact, the heavy packing and especially 
the very small entrance recommended at 
Washington have been often condemned 
by successful commercial beekeepers; and 
we have been taught how to make in 
crease by the division of strong colonies 
at the end of the honey tlow. But we 
can lay it down as an axiom that we 
want strong colonies. We can repeat it, 
we want strong colonies. We want them 


own 


all the time. With wintering arrange 
ments to suit them, they winter with 
less waste of energy and stores than 


weaker colonies which have to struggle 
to keep up temperature. They may con 
sume pounds of honey, but they 
take advantage of early spring flows to 
more than replace what they have con 
sumed. They come up to harvest strength 
with wear on the queens and with 
the complete elimination of all the old 
fuss of stimulative feeding, and spread 
ing and equalizing brood, which consum 
ed the energy and cluftered the literature 
of earlier beekeeping. 

So, like the mob of students calling for 
what they happen to want at the mo 
ment, let us unite all the time in the slo 
gan, ‘*We! want! strong! We 
know pretty well how to get and keep 
them through the summer. The quad 
ruple case with heavy packing is what is 
wanted to keep them through the winter. 
The large brood-chamber space with am 
ple stores is right so far as it goes. Where 
the system fails is in the entrance, in 
cluding the bridge. I had this article 
written down to the preceding paragraph 
before my attention was ealled to Jay 
Smith’s article along the same line in the 
American Bee Journal for December. 1 
do not think he has gone far enough in 
his decision simply to enlarge the en- 
trance. Miss R. B. Pettit, who is the 
other half of the editorial ‘‘we’’ used so 
often in my articles, has been insisting 
made these cases that the 
small. I have finally 
had to admit that she is perfectly right, 
as she often is in the argument. 

Safety Valve for Strong Colonies in 

Winter. 
The trouble is to get an arrangement 


more 


less 


colonies. ? 


ever since we 


bridges are too 
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If we could 
be sure that our colonies would always 
be uniform as to strength and age of 
bees, and that the winters would be uni 
form as to temperature and winds, we 
could adopt a hive and entrance to suit 
and go serenely on; but we can’t. So we 
must provide for a severe winter and an 
average colony, then put a safety valve 
in the case. 


that will suit all conditions. 


The safety valve we would 


recommend is a good deep bridge, per 






HOSE who 
je most 

familiar 
with A. l. 
Root’s activi 
ties in the ear 
ly ’80’s marvel 
how it was pos 
sible for him 
to run a manu- 
facturing business that was rapidly grow 
ing—faster, perhaps, than his finanees 
would warrant, editing a bee journal, de 
veloping new appliances and new tricks 
of the trade—in short, how he was ever 
able to do all of this and not become a 
physical and nervous wreck. He was 
breaking down. I was in school in Ober 
lin at the time. A prospective brother 
inlaw, Mr. Calvert. was likewise at the 
same institution. Father expected that 
both of us would be able to finish our 
education, and then be able to relieve 
him of some of his duties 3ut before 
we had completed our studies his health 
broke down, and it looked as if he could 
not continue his strenuous pace. I talked 
the matter over with my best girl and 
mother. I came out of school, and then 
saw [| would never be able to go back to 
my studies. In the language of Dr. Mil 
ler, L ‘‘eapitulated to that pair of dark 
eyes and red cheeks.’’ The owner be 
came my partner in life. It was in De 
cember, 1885, that father wrote up that 
‘‘swarm in December.’’ A few months 
rolled by, and J. T. Calvert and my sis 
ter Maude made up another ‘‘swarm’ 
that left the parent hive. 

1 took up the journal, and Mr. Calvert 
the commercial end. While father was 
on the edge of a nervous breakdown he 
had been given orders by the doctor to 
let up and get outdoors. This he did by 
throwing his energies into gardening. 
That meant that Mr. Calvert and I had 
to take up the work where father left 
off. Father’s health did not break im 
mediately. His condition gave us warn 
ing so that we could begin to assume 
control. Mr. Calvert took to the com 
mercial side like a duek to water, while 
| tackled the research work and the edit 


LOOKING BACKWARD, OR 


Birth of the Square-Edged Dovetail- 
ed Hive and Hoffman Frame 


By E. R. Root 
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haps four or five inches deep, or even 
more. Make the outside entrance not tox 
large and the hive entrance just summer 
size. Then you have protection for th« 
weaker colonies and the severe weather; 
but when anybody gets too warm she ean 
go out and sit in the storm porch without 
being exposed to the weather and with 
out freezing the whole house by having 
the door too wide open. 
Georgetown, Ont. 








ing of the jour 
nal. To Mr. 
Calvert’s ge 
nius for figures 
and business is 
due in a large 
measure the 
growth of our 
business at the 
time. 
[ biundered by pub 
that father said was old 
In the main he was right. 
I took up the work in the beeyards, rais 
ing queens and getting the fundamentals 
of beekeeping, but concluded that neith 
er father nor I knew enough about the 
methods of the outside bee world—par 
ticularly of some of the big beemen in 
the country. The new safety bieyele had 
just come out, and with this I proposed 
to tour over the hills among the beekee: 
ers in New York State. This trip was 
made in the summer of 1890. 
‘*Turning the Bee World Upside Down.’’ 
After that trip | came back with some 
ideas that, to father, were somewhat rev 


lL remember how 


lishing ‘‘ stuff’ 
or of no use. 


olutionary. He had been working to 
ward making frames more movable. I 
came back with the idea of partly closed 


end self-spacing frames. My, oh my! 
visions of bee glue and frames stuck fast 
were all that father could see. We had 


many a friendly argument over the ad 


visability of giving this or that to the 





I 1 ('y \ of cornet 
I. Root Let rnered fram corner ¢ 

tual rabbet A, top of hive-end F. bev -led 
place ot quare edge The knife edge C rested 
m a knife edg of metal rabbet \ and, of 
course, the bees could ot put in any bee glue 
The beveled edge |} i rb tionable becaus 
the hive-tool could not | nserted far enoug! 

to prs the hive tpart 
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publie. Father had settled down to the 
beveled-edged Simplicity hive and non-re- 
versible Novice honey-extractor. I was 
idvoeating the Adam Grimm square-edged 
8-frame hive and Hoffman frames. 

He did not like the Langstroth frames 
on wooden rabbets. They were too hard 
to pry apart; and he had invented the 
metal rabbets and metal-cornered frames 
which we were then using. They were 


somewhat more expensive, but very easy 








ee _ : = . 
Fig. 2 The original Simplicity hive of A. I 
Root with the two-frame nucleus box 
for rearing queens Mr. Root believed 
story colonies and in rearing 
‘his hive was subsequently discarded 
of the beveled edge shown at F in 


above 
in two 


one’s quecons 


because 


to handle—nothing to glue up or stick to 
gether because the points of contact be 
tween the hive and frame were knife 
edges of metal. But after having used 
these | came to the conclusion that they 
were too movable; and after going up 
into the state of New York I saw how 
some of the leading beekeepers, such as 
Hletherington, Elwood and Hoffman, were 
operating their outyards and using self 
spacing frames that made it possible to 
move hives or an apiary of hives with 
out fastening the frames. I told father 
that his metal-ecornered frame was not 
idapted to outyard beekeeping; that his 
extractor, while adapted to novices, was 
not large enough nor strong enough for 
the professional beekeeper. I was so 
taken up with the ideas I had pieked up 
on the road, especially after I had been 
ip in Wisconsin and other states, that 
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father was beginning to think I would 
be ‘‘turning things upside down, and 


with it the whole beekeeping industry.’’ 
l was advocating the principles of the 
Langstroth hive as modified by Adam 
Grimm of Wisconsin (that is, the hive 
that is in universal use today except for 
the dovetailing). Our lines of thought 
began to diverge more and more until 
there came a time when father was much 
worried, saying he feared it was a case 
where ‘‘the colt had got the bits in his 
mouth and was running away.’’ I finally 
appealed to Dr. C. C. Miller and some of 
the other large beekeepers; but that was 
after beekeepers had begun to discuss the 
merits of the Hoffman frame, the intro 
duetion of which I will explain further 
on. I urged father to go with me on 
some trips and see for himself. He final 
ly agreed that Dr. Miller should come to 
Medina, when we would ‘‘talk it over.’’ 
I well remember that at the conclusion 
of our conference Dr. Miller, who had 
gone over the whole situation, made this 
remark: ‘*Mr. Root, the boy is mainly in 
the right.’’ 


What Started Me Toward a Self-Spacing 
Frame. 

I found that beginners in beekeeping 
made horrible work in spacing their un 
spaced frames. They spaced them too 
close or too far apart; and it seemed that 
not one beekeeper in ten would get his 
frames spaced right, although all the 
text-books explained that the frames 
must be put an equal distance apart, or 
from 1° 4 to 1% inches from center to 
eenter. Many and many a time had I 
seen a lot of unspaced frames crowded 
close together. or 13 frames in one hive 


where 10 should have been used. Combs 
were built crosswise and every other 
wise; and I hbeeame convinced that the 


modern movable Langstroth frame (with 
out some spacing-device as part and par 
cel of the frame itself to regulate the 
distance) might be something worse than 
box-hive beekeeping with a large number 
of beginners. I therefore came to the 
conclusion that a self-spacer of some sort 
whieh an ignoramus could not space 
wrong was a step in the right direction. 


The Birth of the Present-Day Hoffman 
Frame. 


T did not feel that the Quinby closed 
end frame or any closed-end frame was 
quite the thing that we should adopt, es 
pecially for the Langstroth hive. Finally 
P. H. Elwood, then of Starkville, N. Y., 
said to me, when T visited him in 1890, 
**T will drive vou over to see a man who 
has a frame that I think is about what 
we are looking for.’’ This was Mr. 
Julius Hoffman of Canajoharie, the man 
who invented the original Hoffman frame. 
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When I saw Mr. Hoffman handle his 
frames more rapidly than we had ever 
handled our metal-cornered frames, and 
much more rapidly than the regular 
Langstroth unspaced frames with wood 
projections on wood rabbets, I was sur- 
prised and delighted. I had believed that 
a self-spacing frame took more time. I 





Kight-frame lock-cornered square-edge 
hive that supplanted the Simplicity hive with 
its beveled edges This hive with some modi 
fication, is practically the same as the one now 
so universally used in this country The frame 
shown at the right. a closed-end, was never 
popular, the Hoffman taking its place 


had believed that it was a bee-smasher. 
When I discovered that more square 
inches of comb surface could be exam 
ined in these self-spacers in a given time 
than in a regular Langstroth (because the 
frames could be handled in groups or 








a 


Fig. 4 The Hoffman frame with widened pro 
ind end bars first adopted. After 
a year or two it was found better to make the 
top-bars straight throughout their whole length 
At a still later date the projections were short 
ened and end-spacing staples were used, mak 
ing the present Hoffman frame now so univer 
sally used. 


jections of top 


handled individually), I was jubilant. 
Could I make others see this? What im 
pressed me particularly was that Mr. 
Hoffman shoved all the frames over at 
once. handling them in groups, and the 
surprising thing was that, as he used the 
smoker, bees were not killed when the 
contact edges eame together, and that 
bee glue did not interfere. 
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I was thoroughly convinced that out 
apiary beekeeping had come to stay; that 
a frame which could be handled rapidly, 
and which would permit of colonies or 
whole apiaries being moved without fas 
tening the frames, would greatly simplify 
the out-apiary business. I also believed 
that this frame, the Hoffman, would be 
come universal. The fact that all supply 
manufacturers in the United States now 
catalog it as regular, shows that my vis 
ion of the future was not far wrong, if I 
may be pardoned for saying it. It was, 
therefore, a great satisfaction to me to 
have father, a few years later, congratu 
late me on its immense popularity. 

It is but fair to say that there are a 
few prominent beekeepers in the country 
who do not like Hoffman frames. Thev 
believe that they are bee-smashers and 
too difficult to handle on aceount of bee 
glue. Perhaps in some loealities under 
some methods of management the critic 
isms are justified. 

The Burr and Brace Comb Nuisance. 

During those early days much trouble 
was experienced beeause burr-combs and 
brace-combs were built not only between 
the eombs, but between the combs in the 
lower hive and section supers to sueh an 
extent that every time a super was re 
moved from the brood-nest the comb con 
nections had to be broken apart. This 
left the bottom of the super bleeding 
with honey and the top of the brood 
frames below likewise smeared 
just right to invite robbers. 

About this time James Heddon devel 
oped what he ealled his ‘‘slatted break 
ioint honev-board.’’ This, when placed 
between the brood-nest and the section 
supers above, prevented the bhottom of 
the supers from being connected up with 
brace-combs and dripping honey when 
the super was removed. It was thought 
to be a great invention at the time. 


over 


There was still another way to elimin 
ate the burr and brace comb nuisanee, and 
that wav superseded the other plan of 
the Heddon honev-board. Tt was found 
bv making the top-bars thiek and wide, 
that the burr and brace eomb nuisance 
could be avoided very nicely, provided 
that these top-bars were used in connee 
tion with a self-spaeing frame. Practice 
allv all the brood-frames made in the 
world now have thicker and wider top 
bars than were used during the earlier 
days, and with their advent has disap 
neared the brace and burr comb nuisanee. 
While the Heddon honev-board elimin 
ated the braece-eombs next to the super 
it still left the nuisance between the 
honey-board and the brood-eombs. The 
thick and wide top-bars eliminated the 
burr and brace combs from all places in 
the hive. 
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STANDARDIZING SECTIONS 
Advan- 


Evolution of the Comb-Honey Box. 
tages of Standardization 


Shall we adopt a standard section for 
America? 

Quite a variety of sections as to size 
and style are in use among the beekeep 
ers of America at the present time, all 
of which are classed as ‘‘pound’’ see 
tions. As we look back upon the devel 
opment of this deplorable state of affairs 


we must admit that, after finding out 
that a one-pound box was desired, and 
the 4% square section was introduced 


and became popular, it was a mistake to 
study on any change except, perhaps, 
how to eliminate the beeway feature. 

It is somewhat interesting to review 
the history of the section. Very briefly, 
the three-comb, six-pound glassed honey 
box, once in use, proved to be too large 
for the average city trade. In conse 
quence it was cut down to the two-comb, 


four-pound box, and finally to a one- 
comb box. Some ealled this one-comb 
box the ‘‘prize’’ box. The weight of it 


when filled and glassed on both sides was 
not less than 2% pounds. 

After shipping our comb honey into 
different markets for a number of years 
a complaint was made. The people said, 
‘“Give us more honey and less wood and 
glass.’’ The prize box was a nailed-up 
box, and had to be made of heavier ma 
terial than our one-piece section. We 
had to heed the eall, and soon the one- 
pound sections, 414 inches square, came 
into common use. The effort to bless the 
world with the half-pound section was 
not rewarded with suecess, as such a 
small section appealed neither to the 
producer nor to the consumer, and was 
therefore dropped. The one-pound sec- 
tion has remained as the container for 
comb honey. It would have been very 
sensible as well as profitable if we had 
adhered to the original 414 square sec- 
tion. I believe its width was two inches. 
This gave a section, when well filled, a 
little overweight, and the width was, 
therefore, gradually reduced. The 4x5, 
the 354 x 5, and the other sizes may have 
originated incidentally, made to fit cer 
tain hives; or the instigating aim may 
have been deception—that is, to produce 
a larger-looking box to make the purchas 
er think he was getting more for his 
money. But whatever the motives in 
eontriving these different-sized honey 
boxes, it is plain to be seen that great 


confusion has been the result, and that 
it would have been to the advantage of 
all—produeer, dealer, retailer, bee-supply 
dealer, manufacturer, ete., if we had ad- 
hered to the original 4%4 square section. 
Had we just discarded the beeway fea 
ture and made the box approximately a 
pound box, we should today have the 
ideal honey-box. 

We should get away from the idea that 
one section is better than another of a 
different size. The differences in size, as 


they exist now, make no difference to 
the bees. We shall produce as much 
honey in one as in another. The no 


beeway feature is of advantage only so 
far as timber is saved in making sections 
and shipping-eases. Other advantages 
are slight. I have used both beeway and 
no-beeway sections extensively for years 
side by side, and know something about 
it. 

Let us all co-operate in establishing a 
standard section for America. Let it be 
noised about by every beekeepers’ or 
ganization, ‘‘This is our standard.’’ Let 
us urge all comb-honey producers to 
adopt it. Let us recommend it to the 
voung beekeepers who are fitting up now. 
Let us start them right. F. Greiner. 

Naples, N. Y. 

[The 44% x4%x1% section is so wide 
Iv used and so rapidly gaining over all 
others that it may now be considered the 
standard section for this country. About 
90 per cent of all sections used in the 
United States are of this size and style. 
This is the last of the articles we had on 
hand from the late F. Greiner, when he 
met his untimely death last August.—FEdi 
tor.] 
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MAKING A MARKET FOR HONEY 


How One Eesnsive Producer Has Solved His 
Marketing Problem 


There is quite a lot of discussion among 
beekeepers of experience in regard to the 
marketing problem, owing to the price 
eutting of the inexperienced beekeeper. 
This is truly a matter to be reckoned 
with: but, on the other hand, there is a 
way to handle the situation. My experi 
ence of the past two vears has taught me 
quite a lesson on the marketing question, 
and it eame about in a peculiar way. 

One day a medicine and extract ped 
dler came to our house, and, learning that 
we produced honey, he insisted that we 
trade him 60 pounds of honey for his 
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ware, which my wife finally did. That 
was the start of the solution of our mar- 
keting problem, for he took that honey 
with him and peddled it out. Within a 
week he was buying by the load. By the 
time my honey was all extracted he had 
it sold, with the promise that I should 
give him my business for another year, 
which I did with gratifying results. He 
sold most of my 11-ton crop of extracted 
honey at a good price as fast as extract- 
ed, so there was no storing nor waiting for 
the money. 

As near as I ean find out there was no 
magie in his selling. It was simply a 
matter of getting people to realize that 
there is a delicious everyday food which 
they are thoughtlessly neglecting and 
which they should be enjoying. Also that 
honey is or should be a staple food and 
not a luxury. Last year he did most of 
his work with the consumer; but this 
vear he got more ambitious, and extend- 
ed his campaign even into the wholesale 
field where he disposed of 245 eases of 
my extracted honey at one time. How 
ever, he finds it more to his liking to deal 
with the retail trade where he intends 
working next year. 

He has done this selling without cut 
ting prices, giving himself a reasonable 
wage and myself a living profit. He has 
developed new territory, -and no doubt 
hundreds of people are now eating honey 
who were not eating it before. 

Not being satisfied with handling my 
honey, he sold 10 or 15 tons for other 
beekeepers. 

All he did was to get honey and the 
consumer together intelligently. The 
price isn’t so important when people real 
ize how good honey is and how little it 
costs in comparison with other things. 

Crane, Mont. Myron Pickering. 


es A a= 
GRANULATION OF HONEY 


Influence of Light and Temperature Differences 
on Rapidity of Granulation 


Three samples of honey, each consist- 
ing of two 5-lb. pails, one from the top 
and the other from the bottom of the 
tank, were used in starting an experiment 
at the Ontario Agricultural College, 
Guelph, Ont., on Aug. 28, 1921. The object 
of the experiment was to see what effect 
light and temperatures have on the 
granulation of honey. All of the sam- 
ples were in a liquid condition at the 
commencement of the test; hence no 
preparation was necessary except a little 
stirring to make each sample uniform 
throughont. The pails Nos. 1 and 2 were 
‘“mixed’’ elover, basswood and raspber 
rv. Nos. 3 and 4 pails were ‘‘ yellow 
‘*sweet clover,’’ and the pails Nos. 5 and 
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6 were ‘‘alsike clover.’’ The pails with 
the odd numbers represented the honey 
from the top of their respective tanks of 
honey from which they were taken, and 
the pails with even numbers represented 
the honey from the bottom of the tanks. 

On finishing the stirring of each pail 
the specific gravity of each sample was 
taken. This was accomplished by placing 
a hydrometer in the honey and allowing 
it to come to rest. The readings ranged 
from 1.410 to 1.440, and invariably the 
sample of honey from the bottom of the 
tank was heavier than the corresponding 
honey from the top of the tank. A small 
quantity was taken from each pail to be 
used later on for analysis work. 

To find the effect of light and tempera 
ture on the honey it was necessary to 
divide these samples so they would be 
kept in rooms which differed in these 
environmental conditions. Three rooms 
were chosen with this in mind: the north 
room, the south room and the bee-cellar 
-all in the basemé@ft of the college api- 
culture building. .The north room was 
well lighted, having windows on two 
sides; the south room was poorly light- 
ed, having windows on only one side; the 
bee-cellar had no windows, and conse- 
quently was in complete darkness. Each 
of the samples was divided into three, 
to correspond to the above rooms. For 
example, No. 1 sample was equally dis 
tributed in three jars, labeled No. 1, 
north room; No. 1, south room; and No. 
1, bee-cellar, respectively. The other 
samples were treated accordingly. In al’ 
it required 18 jars. The samples were 
placed in their respective rooms on Aug- 
ust 28, 1921, and a thermometer was stood 
beside each lot of jars. Temperatures 
were taken twice during the early part 
of the experiment. The north-room tem- 
peratures on the two occasions were 
68° F. and 73.4° F. respectively; the 
south-room, 71.6° F. and 79.2° F.; and 
the bee-cellar, 64.4° F. and 64.5° F. 

On October 1, which was practically 
one month after the test was started, ob 
servations were taken. All of the six 
north-room samples of honey were granu- 
lated solid, while in the south room only 
two of the six were solid, and none in the 
bee-cellar were solid, all being in a clear 
liquid condition. 

The results of this experiment would 
indicate that the rate of granulation is 
influenced by one or more definite fac- 
tors or the combination of them. Other 
wise, all the samples would have remain 
ed liquid like the ones in the bee-cellar, 
or else have become solid like the north- 
room samples. On first glanee it would 
appear that licht was a_ eontributoryv 
cause. since the honev in the dark bee 
cellar remained liquid, while the samples 
in the well-lighted room granulated solid. 
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it is also possible that temperatures 
might have been the deciding factor. The 
north room showed the greatest range in 
variation of temperatures, while the bee 
cellar remained nearest constant. Henee, 
although nothing conclusive can be said 
in regard to either of the above factors, 
it would appear from the evidence gath 
ered that a certain intensity of indirect 
sunlight, combined with variations in 
temperature, hastens granulation; while 
lowering the light intensity and bring 
ing the temperatures to constant, retard 
the rate of granulation. 


During the first week in November, 
1921, all the samples of the first experi- 
ment were heated in a hot water bath of 
about 160° F., until they were liquefied. 
On November 9th they were all placed 
back in their respective rooms and tem 
peratures were again taken as before ex 
cept that they were taken regularly at 
weekly intervals until the conelusion of 
the experiment. This experiment extend 
ed until the 18th of Mareh, which was a 
period of over five months. The experi- 
ment was practically the same as the 
first one except that several more factors 
were taken into consideration. The fae 
tors considered were temperatures, light, 
heating, specific gravity and their effect 
on granulation. On January 6 the lot 
of samples in the bee-cellar was moved to 
an adjacent storeroom. The storeroom 
differed from the bee-cellar conditions 
only in that it was considerably more af 
fected by outdoor weather changes; also 
it could not be kept in a darkened state, 
as the door stayed slightly ajar. 


In this experiment as in the other, 
light showed practically the same effect 
on granulation; that is, the north-room 
samples which were exposed to the most 


light were the farthest advanced in 
granulation. The samples which were 
started in the bee-cellar and later on 


moved to the storeroom were under abso 
lutely dark conditions all the time except 
for the light which entered the storeroom 
while the door was ajar; and of these 
six samples, five were clear and liquid, 
except for two which had a small mass 
of granulated honey on the bottom 
of the jars. Only one of the six samples 
had an appreciable amount of granulated 
honey, and this was in the jar nearest the 
door. The granulated honey in this jar 
was all at the side which was to 
wards the light, the opposite side being 
quite liquid. It is difficult to explain why 
the honey eandied in this un-uniform 
way. It looks very much as though light 
had been the chief cause, although it is 
possible that changes in temperature, 
caused by drafts of cold air striking this 
particular jar might have been responsi 
ble. The effect of temperatures on gran 
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ulation was practically the same in this 
experiment as it was in the former. 

The effect of ‘‘heating’’ on granula 
tion can best be got at by comparing the 
results of the two experiments. Probably, 
using the north-room samples as an illus- 
tration will be sufficient. The north-room 
samples of the first experiment consisted 
of six jars of honey. These were not 
heated previous to starting the experi 
ment, and, in the course of one month 
from the time of starting, all were granu 
lated solid. On heating and liquefying 
and starting these samples over again 
only one of the six granulated in one 
month; while, at the end of five months, 
five of the six were granulated solid and 
the remaining one was starting to granu 
late. This would indicate that the heat 
ing of honey has a retarding effect on 
granulation. 

The results of these experiments would 
indicate that honey stored in a cool dark 
room with a constant temperature will 
granulate slower than if kept under the 
opposite conditions. Furthermore, a hon 
ey with a heavy density will granulate 
earlier than the same variety of honey 
with a lighter density. 


Montreal, Can. J. A. Munro. 
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STERILIZING THE COMBS 


A New Non-Poisonous Disinfectant for Combs 
of American Foul Brood 


During the past two or three years, 
W. H. Lewis of British Columbia has 
been carrying on some experiments with 
the chemical known as Bacilli-Kil or B-K, 
for the control of European foul brood. 
Following these experiments and with the 
hope that this material might be effective 
against American foul brood, W. A. Had- 
field of the General Laboratories and the 
writer have carried on a series of experi 
ments with sodium hypochlorite solutions 
during the past year. As a result of 
these experiments, a new material with 
the power to dissolve dead seales and 
debris in combs has been worked out. 
This material is also much more desirable 
for sterilizing honey, as it is more accept 
able to the bees than is B-K. It has been 
successfully used in disinfecting hive 
bodies and equipment contaminated with 
American foul brood. It was also found 


to give perfect control in sterilizing 
combs containing larvae dead from 


American foul brood, and will kill all 

spores in infected honey. This material 

is especially valuable because it is non- 

poisonous to the bees and does not seem 

to harm them in any way when used in 

dilute solutions. H. F. Wilson. 
Madison, Wis. 
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T is like liv- 

ing one’s life 

all over 
ugain to read 
Gleanings for 
January, so 
much of the 
history and ex- 
periences of the 
past fifty years 
has been 
brought out by 
the different 
writers. Beginners may well read in these 
articles the history of modern beekeeping 
and rejoice that the rough places have 
been made smooth and the pitfalls cover- 
ed that tripped some of us older ones in 
the bygone years. 


What’s that? ‘‘Three-ply Aireo Foun 
dation! ’’ Something new, and well worth 
looking into, | should say. See cover page 
of Gleanings for January. 


. . # 


K. i. Root’s graphic account of for- 
getting his ‘‘father’s nots’’ (page 19) 
is well worth remembering by beekeep 
ers young and old. In beekeeping it is 
quite as important to know what not to 
do as to know what to do. 


We learn on page 12 that A. I. Root 
was born in a log cabin, as was Abraham 
Lineoln. There is doubtless no virtue in 
being born in the midst of humble sur 
roundings, but there is one fact connect 
ed with it that is of immense importance, 
that in this country it is no bar to a 
happy and suceessful life. 

* 


The January number of Gleanings is 
certainly a reminiscent number, and it 
is well to look over the past of our lives 
and our business to discover the cause of 
our mistakes as well as the reason for the 
success we have atttained, and gather 
new hope and courage for the vears be 
fore us. 

It is not surprising that A. I. Root took 
so kindly to electricity, machinery, bees 
and business, as he appears to have been 
born a sort of dynamo; and the beekeep 
ers of the world may well be thankful 
that it was so, for we are all indebted to 
him more or less for the help we have re 
ceived through his restless energy. 


* 


Mrs. Boyden’s deseription of California 
fruits, page 46, reminds me how, long 
ago, | sometimes found in my stocking 
on Christmas morning an orange, a few 
raisins and an apple. I learned the or 
anges and raisins were not grown in this 
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country, and I 
grieved that it 
was so. Later, 
IL learned  or- 
anges could be 
grown in the 
South and in 
Californ i a. 
When in Cali- 
fornia nearly 
50 years ago, IL 
found they 
were beginning 
to grow raisins, and now look! carloads 
and carloads of figs, olives, grapefruits 
and even dates. A wonderful country, 
surely! 
* * - 

The statement made by R. Powell 
on page 43, that bees would not go a 
mile and a half for honey when the odor 
of the bloom was so strong a person could 
eusily detect it, seems almost unbeliev 
able, especially as a part of his bees were 
hybrid, which have the reputation of 
being good workers. It would seem as 
though there must Itdve been some other 
reuson or condition that kept them from 
the orange grove, especially as we find 
the same yard of bees had no difficulty in 
locating the grove the next year. Hunters 
tell me here in the East they sometimes 
find bees seven to nine miles from their 
hives. 

* * * 

Some 10 years ago raisin-growing hard 
ly paid expenses, so low was the market 
price for the crop. The growers thought 
it time to organize and inerease the sales 
or go out of business. In 1914 they paid 
out $120,000 in advertising. This amount 
has been increased from year to year un 
til the past year they have spent $2,520,- 
000 in advertising. Is it any wonder we 
ure getting raisins in our bread or that 
there is a demand, at good prices, for all 
the raisins produced by the California 
farmers? What would be the result in 
the demand for honey if $2,500,000 had 
been spent during the past year in adver- 
tising this desirable product? I faney all 
we have produced would have been called 
for before the new year, and more want 
ed. Well, why not organize and adver 
tise? There may be several reasons, but 
one stands out very prominently. The bee 
keepers are scattered from Maine to Cali 
fornia and from Manitoba to the Gulf, 
while 95 per cent of those who are grow 
ing raisins are living in California and 
75 per cent of these are in a single coun 
tv (see page 45, Gleanings for January). 
The man or men who ean organize the 
beekeepers of the country and advertise 
honey, as raisins have been advertised, 
will not only be benefaetors but should 
receive the grateful appreciation of ev 
ery beekeeper in the country. 
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Rain of 


In Southern California.— ®2in ¢ 


erable importance fell during December, 
and prospects are now good for the sea 





son of 1923 so far as moisture is con 
cerned. The black sage is already show 


ing some growth in certain sections. 

Procrastination always costs the bee 
lots of money. Supplies that 
should be gotten ready during the win 
ter months are overlooked, and work that 
should be done in getting ready for next 
year’s honey harvest is neglected. Con 
sequently all of the rush comes on at one 
time. Then it is work early and late to 
get things ready and keep the bees sup 
plied with surplus room. 

| was interested in an answer by Mor 
ley Pettit in the American Bee Journal, 
‘‘ilave you an average of three or four 
10-frame Langstroth supers per colony? 
And do you rear all your own queens and 
see that each colony has a good one be 
fore fall If not, do not in 
crease from 320 to 600 ecolonies.’’ When 
| know of beekeepers, with plenty of sur 
plus supers, who make more honey from 
350 colonies than others, not so equipped, 
do with twice that number of colonies, 
well—his advice sounds good. Very few 
beekeepers have enough surplus combs 
properly to harvest a crop of honey and 
get all that a colony will store; and yet 
it is money well invested.” With plenty 
of equipment of this kind, the money 
necessary to be paid out for help can be 
materially decreased. 

The Riverside County Beekeepers’ 
Club has been holding meetings quite 
regularly during the past several months. 
Much time has been devoted to the dis 
cussion of subjects relating to the finan 
cing of the small beekeepers, the buying 
of supplies collectively, how we ean se 
cure more money for our honey, and such 


subjects. 


keepers 


comes on? 


Beekeeping, more than almost any other 
of the occupations that appealed to the 
young man (and young woman, also) on 
account of the high prices at which the 
products sold during the war, has suffered 
by a reversal of opinion. Of the dozens 
of service men who were taking a spe 
cial course in beekeeping at a college in 
southern California, | have been told that 
only one had the stick-to-itiveness to go 
ahead and make it a suecess. The others 
after the glamour and enthusiasm that ac 
company the going into a new business 
had worn off, drifted one by one into 
other lines, until now the small apiaries 
that they had started have either been 
sold or are for sale. Conditions such as 
these, together with the lower price of 


honey, has had a great tendency to lower 
the prices of colonies of bees. The fellow 
who has battled with the game for sev 
eral years, getting the experience of the 
low prices before the war, the high prices 
during the war, then again the declining 
prices since, is the one who is silently 
‘*sawing wood,’’ as the saying goes. He 
knows that his business is not the snap 
or go-easy proposition that many people 
think it is. But he is willing to take the 
lean years with the fat, knowing that the 
future will likely be only a repetition of 
the past and that, all things taken into 
consideration, he can get as much pleas 
ure out of this old world as the next fel 
low. But, all in all, our pursuit has 
emerged from the reconstruction condi- 
tions in a satisfactory manner, and L see 
no reason for anything but an optimistic 
outlook for the future. 


Corona, Cal. L. L. Andrews. 
* * * 
In Arizona. Up to January 4, 1923, 
the fall and winter in 
southern Arizona have been very dry, 


with much sunshine and consequent warm 
days. The rainfall for the months of 
October, November and December totals 
only .64 inch, which is much below nor 
mal. As a result there is not only no 
present growth of winter annuals, but 
no prospects as yet for an early spring 
growth of annuals or early perennials. 
The very favorable weather has resulted 
in a considerable consumption of stores, 
and the present outlook is certainly not 
encouraging to beekeepers. 

Aside from the usual variation in win 
ter stores resulting from the management 
(or lack of it) of the apiary, there ap 
pears to be the following general differ 
ence as to supplies for carrying the colo 
nies through the remainder of the win 
ter and a possibly unfavorable spring. 
Those apiaries so located as not to be 
within reach of a good supply of desert 
broom (Baccharis) for the late October 
nectar flow are not well supplied with 


stores, while those within working dis 
tanee of this valuable fall souree are 


moderately well laden. Apiaries within 
the irrigated agricultural regions are in 
general somewhat better supplied with 
stores than those outside. Continuation 
of the warm dry weather will therefore 
result in early depletion of stores with 
out the counter-prospect of an early hon 
ev flow from miscellaneous sources for 
spring upbuilding. Appearance of cot- 
tonwood pollen in February will stimu- 
late brood-rearing and cause further de 
pletion of supplies, so that feeding will 
have to be resorted to by those who have 
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not been provident in reserving filled 
combs for use in just such an emergency 
as now seems likely to ensue. Condi 
tions may yet change markedly in Janu 
ary, and, if so, normal, or more than 
normal precipitation in January and Feb 
ruary would result in a favorable spring. 
Predictions are always precarious, but 
certainly beekeepers should be prepared 
for a bad spring season in this region. By 
the time this reaches the readers of 
Gleanings the spring conditions will be 
determined for or against the apiarist, 
with but slight possibility of change for 
the better if unfavorable. 

The larger supplies of honey seem to 
be mostly marketed, though there still 
remains some local supply. Local de 
mand for the better quality of honey is 
good, but the market has been hurt some 
what by inferior grades, poorly prepared 
for market and sold cheap. 

At the State Fair in Phoenix in No 
vember more interest on the part of pro 
ducers was shown than in previous years, 
and a larger number entered the compe 
tition for premiums. Exhibits from 
Yuma County in the extreme southwest, 
and from Flagstaff on the high northern 
plateau were in competition. Thus there 
were represented regions ranging in alti 
tude from only a few feet above sea 
level to 7000 feet, which added much to 
the interest of the exhibit. 

Tueson, Ariz. Chas. T. Vorhies. 
* * * 


In Wisconsin. — 0» December 14 and 
15 the Wisconsin 
State Beekeepers’ Association passed 
upon a program, which, if carried out, 
will be by far the most progressive and 
important step ever taken by that asso 
ciation. The convention adopted a state 
association label, a standard lithograph 
ed pail, a uniform poster and a honey 
booklet, all to be used only by the mem 
bers of the state association. The label 
will be in use this coming year, and, if 
the beekeepers respond with a sufficient 
number of orders, the lithographed pail 
will be ready for the 1923 crop. The pos 
ter adopted by the association will be 
about 15 inches by 20 inches, and will 
contain an appropriate three-color illus 
tration calling attention to the use of 
honey. The association expects to be 
able to sell these to its members at five 
cents each, the members to place the pos 
ters in retail stores. This program cf 
using the labels, pails, posters, honey 
booklets and state association stationery 
will provide a complete advertising 
scheme which ought to give the greatest 
amount of good at a minimum cost. 
Through the splendid co-operation and 
financial support of the members of the 
State Association, the affiliated loeals 
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and supply companies of Wisconsin, the 
State Association Honey Booth at the 
Wisconsin Products Exposition was a 
grand success, and the convention unani 
mously voted to conduct a similar booth 
during the 1923 Exposition, December 1 
to 6. The entire expense of the booth 
was financed by personal donations of 
the members, local affiiliated associations 
and Wisconsin supply manufacturers. The 
advertising value of such an exhibit can 
not be estimated; but we do know that 
we placed the product of our beekeepers 
before 100,000 people, which was the to 
tal attendance for the week of the ex 
position. A great number of favorable 
comments were expressed by persons vis 
iting, and the booth made it possible for 
about 15,000 pounds of honey to be dis 
posed of for our members, which, al 
though not a large amount, was at least 
a good beginning. .The purpose of the 
booth was almost entirely educational, 
except that honey’**was sold .wholesale 
where possible. No honey was retailed, 
although many persons stopped at the 
booth and wanted to buy a Jar or two. 

The state association convention also 
voted to use standard-sized containers as 
follows: P 

Tin—2%, 5, 10 and 60 pound with spe 
cial 6 and 12 pound parcel-post cans. 

Glass—S8-ounee, 16-ounee, 3 pound (3 
pound to be either the Hassinger jug or 
the flint glass fruit jar), 6 and 12 pound. 

Honey is moving slowly, although a 
few of our beekeepers have been havin 
a normal trade through established cus 
tomers. Comb honey is moving a little 
better than extracted at a better retail 
price, although a number of our bee 
keepers have been selling considerably 
lower to the stores. It is interesting to 
note that, in spite of the low prices and 
slow movement of the crop, a number of 
beekeepers are planning to inerease their 
holdings this coming year. 

The weather has so far been rather 
mild exeept for a cold spell in the first 
part of December. The bees are winter 
ing well, and the ground has been suf 
ficiently covered with snow so that the 
clover ought to be in excellent condition 
next year. H. F. Wilson. 

Madison, Wis. 


* * * 


In Texas. The weather during No 

vember and December has 
been more favorable for the bees and hon 
ey plants. While some honey was stored 
after the rains in October, bees every 
where are short of stores and must be 
fed if they survive the winter. The hon 
ey plants are in much better condition 
than they have been for months. Horse 
mint is coming up and is reported plenti 
ful over the horsemint belt. Beekeepers 
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in east Texas report the bees to be in 
irst-class condition, and that they had a 
normal honey flow this last summer. As 
is usual at the end of a poor honey sea 

son, many colonies are for sale. This is, 
1owever, a poor policy, as low prices ex 

ist and the prospects of a crop next year 


are good. <A little money expended in 
sugar now may mean a big yield next 
year. 

The Southern Pacific Railroad system 


believes in agricultural edueation so 
strongly that it recently ran a demonstra 
tion train over its entire system in Texas. 
The train consisted of 11 ears of exhibits, 
selected to show the farmers that no man 
‘an afford to put his time against a serub, 
be that serub animal, bird, insect or equip 


ment. The train was under the guidance 
of J. D. MeGregor, agricultural agent of 
the Southern Pacifie Railroad. He was 


assisted by members of the A. & M. Col 
lege staff, who explained the exhibits. The 
train ran some 3000 miles, made 200 stops 
and was visited by 160,000 people. The 
number is not a guess, but was recorded 
by a tally eloeck at the entranee door. 

In the experiment station ear, a bee ex 
hibit constant attraction. Thou 
sands of people not only saw here their 
first queen but saw her laying eggs. This 
whieh about year old, 
seemed to like attention and kept up a 
brood-nest despite the journey. In faet 
the nueleus was in as good eondition at 
the end of the trip as at the beginning. 
The from this bee exhibit 
ean estimated after have 
earried the first knowledge 
beekeeping into sections where 
gums’’ are the onlv known housing for 
bees and gave to the farmer beekeepers 
the information that the Experiment Sta 
tion through the experimental apiaries 
and foul brood inspection was ready and 
anxious to help. 

Christmas time in southwest Texas was 
just like The were busv 
working on mistletoe and a few of the 
hardy composites, but busier vet collect 
ing the resin from mesquite and cotton 
wood and the hair from 
up the cracks of the hives against the 
coming northers The consumption of 
stores has been great, as brood-rearing is 
B. Parks. 


was a 


queen, was one 


good eoming 


only be vears 
passed, as it 
of right 


sé 


summer. bees 


leaves to stop 


vet going on. H. 
San Antonio, Texas. 


* * * 


In Southern Indiana. Pers went 

into winter 
quarters in fair condition throughout 
this section. We had a medium honey 
flow from smartweed and a rather heavy 


one from asters. Therefore the bees are, 
is a general rule, provided with plenty of 
but, as the last gathered 


from aster, there will probablv be some 


stores; was 
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loss from dysentery. Along about the 
20th of December the thermometer drop 
ped to zero. The weather warmed up at 


Christmas, however, so the bees had a 


flight. Those that were not packed spot 
ted things badly, while the ones that 


were packed in sawdust in quadruple 
cases seemed to spot little, if any at all. 
This is another argument in favor of 
packing. The packed ones eat much less 
than the unpacked ones, and the 
honey them little trouble. 

Many present at this year’s meeting 
of the Indiana Beekeepers’ Association 
considered it the best ever held. The 
meeting was held at the Statehouse, In 
dianapolis, in the Representatives’ room, 
which was well filled. Our association 
is one of the largest, if not the largest, 


aster 
eauses 


in the United States, having a total of 
over 1500 members. Ours is generally 
econeeded one of the best in the matter 
of inspection as well as educational ae 


tivity. What the Indiana beekeepers 
lack in the wav of honey flow they 
try to make up in management. In ad 
dition to our inspection system the an 
nual meeting at Indianapolis is largely 
educational. Purdue University is put 
ting on a short last of 
January, and judging from the program 


course for the 


it will be a valuable asset to the state. 
At the Indianapolis meeting a State 
lloney Producers’ 


League was formed to 


look after the selling end of honey. E. S. 


Miller of Valparaiso was elec ted presi 
dent, whieh insures suecess to the 
League. 

Prof. J. J. Davis, entomologist from 


Purdue, gave a most interesting and edu 


cational talk on the value of bees in pol 


lenizing fruit bloom. This talk received 
hearty applause. Frank N. Wallace, 
state entomologist, gave a short review 


of the inspection work. The police power 
given the inspectors is seldom used. How 
ever, Mr. obsti 
nate beekeeper is occasionally found 
who gives the inspectors to understand 
it is none of their 


Wallace informed us, an 


lratted business wheth 
er he keeps bees in boxes or barrels, and 
for the inspectors to go chase themselves. 
This the inspectors are reluctant to do 
and, after long argument, a bonfire is the 
result and the gums of bees go up in 
smoke. Thus is the unruly beekeeper 
taught that he eannot keep bees in Indi 
ana unless he does it according to law. 

a habit of his, 
In introducing 
him, our president, Mason J. Niblack said 


George S. Demuth, as is 


was there with the goods. 


Mr. Demuth was going to give a talk 
whieh would be of great interest to him 
self (Mr. Niblack), ‘‘How to Produee 
Honey with Little Work.’’ This Mr. 


Demuth proceeded to do, stating that he 
worked on the eight-hour plan—eight 
hours in the forenoon and eight hours in 
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the afternoon, leaving all of the other 
eight hours to eat, sleep, do office work 
and attend to little details not otherwise 
classified. We noticed that the counte 
nanee of our president was much trou 
bled. 

Kennith Hawkins spoke on_ selling 
honey. He said the women folks did the 
buving and could beat the men at it, 
even to purchasing the men’s clothing. 
All right, Kennith, but we draw the line 
at allowing them to buy our Christmas 
neckties! He also stated that a good 
time to pack bees is about the time you 
put on vour winter underwear. Acting 
upon this suggestion we infer that the 
time to un-pack is about the time we put 
on our B. V. D.’s. As many do not pack 
at all, we presume they do not wear any. 

Frank C. Pellett gave some startling 
information about the honey production 
in North Dakota. He stated that Grand 
Forks County had 40,000 aeres of sweet 
clover, and possesses a large elevator de 
voted exelusively to the handling of 
sweet clover seed. On account of the 
eold nights and hot days the elover gives 
up its neetar in a remarkable manner, 
and the vields of honev are enormous. 
Richard Lieber, director of the depart 
ment of conservation, gave a verv fine 
address and stated that, if people in this 
country who were inclined to complain 
could only visit Europe and see the con 
ditions there, they would never complain 
of the good old United States again. 

Vineennes, Ind. Jav Smith. 


* 


In Northern Indiana.— !! ° " ey 


has not 
been moving as rapidly as in former 
Especially has mail order trade 
fallen off, due probably in part to ean 
vassers in the eities and to more being 
sold through wholesale and retail gro 


vears. 


eers. Local sales have inereased some 
what, owing to advertising bv individual 
producers. Small beekeepers in Indiana 


have no diffieulty in disposing of their 
crop, but the producer of 10 or 20 tons 
or more has a diffieult problem. So far as 
T am able to learn, verv little Indiana 
honev is shipped to wholesale markets, 
but large quantities from outside find a 
market within the state. Tt seems that 
one diffieultyv arising from loeal advertis 
ing is that it ereates a market for the 
other fellow at the loeal man’s expense. 
It is here that the national organization 
mav be of service in advertising and im 
proving general marketing conditions so 
that a loenl demand will exist in everv 
state. 

The 1922 cron of honev in most parts 
of Tndiana is darker in eolor than usual 
which partlv accounts for slow sales. IT 
believe that it is a mistake in selling hon 
ey to emphasize color. Probably two 
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thirds or more of the honey produced in 
the middle West would be classed either 
as light or dark amber, and if the public 
is made to believe that ‘‘white’’ honey 
is better, which is not always true, it 
leaves the amber grades unsold. There 
necessarily must be a difference in whole 
sale prices between white honey and am 
ber, on account of supply and demand, 
but the retail price of the two should be 
the same. If two colors are sold and the 
retail price of amber is lowered, people 
become suspicious and will not buy it. 

Only 70 miles away in another part 
of Indiana the 1922 crop of honey was 
lighter in color than usual, being strictly 
water-white.—Editor. ] 

The Indiana Beekeepers’ Association 
has a membership of about 1500. Prob 
ably 90 per cent of its members are not 
commercial honey producers, and, there 
fore, are not especially interested in the 
marketing problem, which is vital to the 
honey producer. Accordingly, at the re 
cent meeting of the Indiana Association, 
an Indiana Honey Producers’ League 
was organized, provision being made for 
affiliation with the American Honey Pro 
dueers’ The membership fee of 
the new organization is $10.00 and a eon 


, 


League. 
g 


siderable number of members have al 
ready signed up. One purpose of the 
state league is to advertise honey in 
every part of the state and through its 
membership to see that there is a econ 
stant and adequate supply of honey on 
sale in every loealitv. C. O. Yost of the 
State Department of Conservation, Indi 


anapolis, is seeretary. E. S. Miller. 
Valparaiso, Ind. 
* * 7 
In Iowa. Up to the present time the 


weather has been verv 
mild, and bees wintered outside have 
suffered little loss provided they had 
plenty of stores. 

Our bees were put into the cellar about 
the middle of December. Thev had a fine 
flight onlv a few davs before, and we 
thought that was perhaps the proper time 
to wet busv. for the weather looked as 
though a cold spell was coming. It did 
turn eold. and the mereurv dropped to 
15 degrees helow zero, but onlv for a 
dav. There were several davs of zero 
weather mingled with warmer davs for 
about a week. so bees would have pulled 
through with but little injurv. Sinee that 
spell it has not heen at zero. 

There has been no snow until the last 
few davs. but we now have nearly four 
inehes, which will help protect the clovers 
if it does not melt off too soon. Most of 
the time the bees have been iust a little 
restless in the cellar, it being so mild 
outside. However, we think them bet 
ter off inside than out. Ventilation at 
night helps in this case. 
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The demand for honey is not so brisk 
as we would like to see. With compound 
syrups other than ‘‘glucose’’ coming on 
the market, it begins to look as though 
beekeepers would be forced into doing 
something pretty soon. Lots of printers’ 
ink is being wasted in telling about bee 
keepers cutting prices and ruining the 
markets. Very true. This same thing 
has been going on for 25 years and more, 
and it will be going on for the next 25 
years unless something is done besides 
telling about it. The future of beekeep 
ing lies in organization, if it is ever put 
on a solid foundation and continues to 
be a paying investment as in years past. 
The past year or two, | believe, has con 
vinced most thinking beekeepers that 
this is true. Nearly every other business 
enterprise is organized. We are living in 
the days of organization, and, in this in- 
stance at least, it is a ‘*When 
you are in Rome do as the Romans do,’’ 
or get out of Rome. Cannot beekeepers 
pool their interests as well as those in 
other kinds of business? If not, why 
not? We simply must do it or beekeep 
ing will soon cease to be a profitable en 
terprise. much to be and 
done along this line, and. to accomplish 
this end, it will require the co-operation 
of all beekeepers as well as the careful 
thought of our smartest beekeepers. 
Just at the present time we do not need 
so much ‘‘grilling’’ on how to produce 
the most honey from our 
need a system of marketing this honey 
to the best advantage and ereating a mar 
ket that will take readily what is already 
produced. It will require a little money, 
thought, patience and much co-operation. 
I am not posing as one eapable of accom 
plishing all this, but I know it is being 
done in other lines similar to ours, and I 
know of no good reason why we cannot 
do it if we set about it. Co-operation will 
eventually come, so why not now? Honey 
has always been sold on the ‘hit and 
miss’’ plan, and it is high time this is 
stopped. W. S. Pangburn. 
Center Junetion, 
* 


ease of 


There is said 


bees as we 


Iowa. 
* * 


In New York. The outstanding 
event in New York 
December, 1922, was the 
meeting of the Empire State Federation 
of Co-operative 
Incorporated. 


a sign of 


beedom for 
seekeepers’ Associations, 
There was absolutely not 
factionalism. The delegates 


were united in a program of work that 
will, we trust, be for the greatest good 


of the greatest number of beekeepers. 
In order to combat more effectively the 


ravages of American foul brood in New 
York State, the Federation approved a 
resolution to ask the Legislature for 


$20,000 for 
work. 


1923, for apiary inspection 
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It was unanimously resolved to ask the 
Legislature to approve whatever request 
Dean A. R. Mann should make in his 
budget for a chair of apiculture for the 
New York State College of Agriculture 
at Cornell University. 

It was resolved to petition the State 
Highway Commission, county boards of 
supervisors and superintendents of main 
tenance of ways of railroads to instruct 
members of their department that, ex 
cept where the growth of that plant be 
endangering public safety, sweet clover 
be allowed to grow to maturity. 

The meeting progressed so nicely that 
the delegates became imbued with a con 
fidence, that has not been felt for several 
years, in the federation’s ability to ob- 
tain its objectives. The organized bee- 
keepers in the state are now in a position 
to effect some fine constructive work. Too 
much cannot be said for the tact and 
skill with which Geo. B. Howe of Sack- 
et Harbor, president of the Federation, 
handled the meeting. Mr. Howe was re- 
elected a direetor and president of the 
Federation. 

Beekeepers at the meeting reported 
that white honey was moving well at 
101% to 12¢ in large lots, and buyers of 
honey reported difficulty in getting buck 
wheat honey regardless of price. The 
buckwheat crop in New York is about 
cleaned up. With this improved condi 
tion of the market and honey plants re 
ported everywhere in excellent condition, 
the outlook for 1923 is decidedly bright. 

Ithaea, N.Y. R. B. Willson. 


The honey market 
will be steadier from 
now on until the new crop become avail 
able. Reports from dealers indicate that 
the bulk of the 1922 honey crop has been 
moved. Prospects are favorable for the 
disposal of the entire crop by spring. 

Throughout the state more beekeepers 
have tried to sell their honey in retail 
packages this year than ever before. 
Fewer 60-pound cans have been demand- 
ed from supply houses. A great many 
beekeepers offered their honey in five 
pound pails at the same price they had 
been accustomed to receive for honey in 
60-pound cans; but at this time these 
small lots of honey have been already en 
tirely absorbed in Michigan. with a re 
sulting steadiness of the market. 

Very little Michigan honey was mar- 
keted out of the state in 1922, but con 
siderable honey was imported by bottlers, 
especially in Detroit. At the present time 
there is a wide variation in the condi 
tion of the honey market in various sec 
tions of the state. In one section in 
which there are a number of large honey 
producers the price has been maintained 
very consistently at $1.00 to $1.25 per 


In Michigan. 
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five-pound pail at retail. This was accom- 
plished through the efforts of the local 
association. 

In another section within a distance of 
30 miles there is a difference in price as 
great as 50e per pail for the same quality 
of honey, and, although this price-cutting 
has hurt the honey market considerably, 
still beekeepers in general in Michigan 
are in better condition than farmers in 
general, in respect to prices received for 
their erop. 

It is very hopeful and encouraging to 
notice the gradual change in attitude of 
leading grocery stores toward honey as a 
food. This vear, for the first time, many 
large grocers have stocked honey in tin 
and glass in large quantities, which indi- 
eates that honey is coming to be consid- 
ered a staple instead of a delicacy. Also, 
it further indieates that the demand for 
honey is increasing. a direct result prob 
ably of the house-to-house selling cam 
paigns earried on in the last two sea 
sons. 

The market is just beginning to pick 
up from its after-holiday slump and is 
quite firm. 

The winter thus far in southern Michi 
gan has been very favorable for winter 
ing bees. except for the fact that an un 
usuilly large amount of stores has been 
consumed for the period. Enough snow 
is present in practically all sections to 
protect the clovers, and indieations point 
toward a good honey flow the coming 
season. R. H. Kelty. 

East Lansing, Mich. , 


* - * 


The month of December 
here in Ontario was un 
usually fine, with an average temperature 
about normal for our section, possiblv a 
bit milder than the average. Sinee 1923 
has been ushered in, we have had quite 
cold weather for the first ten davs of the 
season, although we have had no storms 
vet worth mentioning. Although I speak 
of December as being fine, our southern 
readers may have a false idea as to what 
T mean by that term. We did not have a 
dav in the month that bees would flv, so 
far as T ean remember; but we rarelv get 
days for bees to fly in December. Flight 
davs are just about as rare for them in 
January or February, too, for that mat 
ter; vet as a rule our bees winter nicely 
even if they go four months without a 
flight as often happens. On at least one 
oceasion I had them go five months, vet 
the loss was not heavy. 

Since last writing, T have heard noth 
ing definite regarding progress being 
made by the committee in charge of the 
proposed co-operative movement for On 
tario. While enthusiasm ran high at the 
convention, and the members voted al 
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most unanimously for the movement to 
be launched, after all that is but a small 
factor towards the successful consumma 
tion of the ideal in view. A lot of hard, 
self-sacrificing work must be done by 
many interested, if any progress is to be 
made, and people must be just as ready 
to sign the contract when presented to 
them as they were to vote that the move 
ment go on. Personally I have not felt 
any too enthusiastic over the movement 
as vet; not that I doubt that such an or 
ganization would be of real benefit to the 
beekeepers if properly organized and 
managed, but, as intimated, I feel there 
will be great difficulty in getting enough 
to sign up to make the organization as 
stable as it should be to give the results 
expected. So many &¥e quite willing to 
share in any advantages that the efforts 
and eash of others make possible, but 
when it comes to digging down into their 
own pockets to help bring about these 
results—well, that is a different matter. 
One thing the committee must do, if anv 


results are to be obtained, is to have men . 


of integrity, ability and weight to bring 
the matter before the beekeepers. All 
the talk in the voeabulary will have little 
influenee, if the talkers are not well 
known, and have little personal weight 
among the people being solicited. Just 
now there is a lot of honev in the hands 
of the beekeepers, so possiblv the psycho 
logical moment to organize is right now. 


Time will tell. 


Speaking of honey in the hands of pro 
dueers and the eondition of the market 
for honey at present, T am reminded 
of another question. JT refer to the mat 
ter of our association handling large ship 
ments of hees from the South for mem 
bers of the association. This was done 
last spring and T thought it an unwise 
course. T learned while at the convention 
that about every producer I spoke to 
about the matter, agrees with me now. 
So far as I know, no action was taken at 
the convention in regard to sueh ship 
ments this vear, and our executives will 
be free to act as thev see fit. Personally 
T eare not who orders bees from the 
South or from anv place else—that is 
none of my business; this is a free coun 
try. But as a member of the association 
it is my business to a certain extent. 
hence IT am verv free, as usual, to give 
my opinion, and T generally like to do 
this in plain enough English so that any 
one knows just what T mean. There is a 
tendenev toward drifting too much into 
paternalism and asking that others do 
for us what we ean do for ourselves if 
we wish, and IT certainly think that too 
much ‘‘pap feeding’’ is not good for anv 
red-blooded adult With the facilities 
that all have within reach at present, 
it is no trouble for any individual want 
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ing bees to go ahead and get them. And 
as to any action on part of our executives 
that might be taken under present con- 
ditions towards the getting of carloads 
of bees, I would only say that those being 
in favor of that course just now should 
have their heads examined. Having been 
asked for an expression of opinion on 
this subject, [ have written the forego- 
ing and if this is not plain enough, I will 
try and make it more specific in another 
issue, 

We have about six inches of snow on 
the ground at this date (Jan. 10), and, 
ns we had no alternate freezing or thaw 
time this winter, conditions 
have been ideal for the clover so far. 
While late March and early April is the 
trying time for clover, it will take a lot 
of bad weather to do serious damage, as 
the clover went into winter with a very 
heavy top growth and unusually well 
rooted. Of course these comments refer 
to alsike, for in loealities where sweet 
clover is grown weather conditions make 
little difference with this plant, as it will 
live and grow where almost any other 
plant would give up in despair. 


Markham, Ont. J. L. Byer. 
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In Western New York.— “ever 4! 

excep- 
tionally good beekeepers’ meetings have 
been held in New York during December, 
the programs having been well arranged, 
of excellent material and having in- 
eluded such well-known gpiarian authori- 
ties as Holtermann, Byer and Pettit of 
Ontario, H. H. Root of Ohio, besides resi 
dents of our own state; but the attend- 
ance has been disappointingly small. How 
can any beekeeper afford to lose so much 
us ean be gained by attending one or 
more of the conventions? 

Co-operation has been one of the major 
topies for discussion, and all phases and 
angles have had a pretty thorough going 
over as far as talking is concerned. 

Co-operative associations in New York 
are under the supervision of the state de- 
partment of farms and markets, and until 
recently it has been the policy of that 
department that a honey-marketing asso 
ciation to be successful must pool all the 
honey of its members and it be all sold 
a central organization. Beekeep 
taken kindly to 


turn 





through 
ers generally have not 
this plan, as it would nee essarily 
over the local and i 
large extent to non-members and also add 


creatly to the cost of distribution rather 


home markets in a 


than lessen it. 

Recently the department has under- 
gone a change of policy, and it now pro 
poses that each member he allowed to 
sell all loeally that he has eall for, but 


each pay a share for the support of the 
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association and sell at a price fixed by 
the association, the organization taking 
cure of the surplus. Under this plan a 
really live co-operative organization is 
sure to develop, possibly not as soon as 
should be but not very far away. 

For several vears the Western New 
York Association has been furnishing its 
members with posters offering a reward 
of $100 for information leading to the 
conviction of any person molesting the 
apiary or appliances of any member. 
Thieving and disturbing of the apiaries 
have been greatly lessened by the use of 
these posters. The Association has just 
for the first time had to pay the $100 
reward, which has been given to a lady 
of Hamburg who furnished the associa 
tion with information which resulted in 
the conviction and a 90-day commitment 
in the Erie County Penitentiary of a 
young man who stole property from an 
apiary of one of its members. 

At many of the conventions resolutions 
have been passed asking the Legislature 
to appropriate twenty thousand dollars to 
conduet an organized fight against foul 
brood and also to appropriate sufficient 
funds to establish a chair of apiculture 
at Cornell University to afford means for 
carrying on research work. New York 
State ranks third in importance in honey 
production, only California and Texas 
outranking her. Where does she stand in 
recognition of the importance of the in 
dustry by work being done at our agri 
eultural eolleges? She should be first. 


The honey markets here are just nomi- 
nal. Demand and price on comb honey 
are weakening some. The retail demand 
for white extracted honey is very good 
at prices ranging from $1.00 to $1.50 per 
five-pound pail. There is very little whole- 
sale demand. With buckwheat honey the 
opposite is true, there being very little 
retail demand, while all the large lots 
have been picked up by the large buyers 
at a price ranging around 8e¢ per pound. 
A year ago there was not much market 
for buckwheat honey, and a lot was car 
ried over and sold with this year’s crop. 

After about six weeks’ confinement 
bees had a good flight in Niagara County 
the day after Christmas, and there was 
very little spotting, which indicates that 
the stores are of good quality. About 90 
per cent of our own holdings are being 
wintered outdoors this winter. Formerly 
we have wintered 50 per cent outdoors 
and 50 per cent in cellars. But we all are 
gradually turning to outdoors, as we get 
away from the hurry and worry of put 
ting them in and taking them out; be 
sides which they have the protection in 
the spring and consequently build up 
better. Ht. M. Myers. 

Ransomville, N. Y 
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Honey Anti-Freezing 
Solution Tested. 


While the temper 
below 
after 
u solution 


ature wus 
zero on the 
11, | mixed 


and onebalf water 


noon of December 


of one-half honey and 


placed it in an open vessel on the north 


side of a building The next morning, 
ifter learning that the government ther 
mometer registered 21 degrees below 
zero, | examined the solution and found 


the surfaee eovered by 
the body 
stir readily 
closely | could See 
tuls of ice, but thes 
sion by the unfrozen portion of the solu 
tion After the solution had been ex 
week to temperatures ranging 
from 12 to 23 degrees below zero, a silver 
would sink to the bottom by its 
weight. The solution may be a lit 
tle thick for pump radiators, but I would 
Ford uiintor to 40 


zero if the ear 


a thin liquid and 
too thick to 


Spoon By 


of the solution not 
with a looking 
some very small ervs 
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lav enough to enuse the solution to eit 

culate. Chas. LaRue. 
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Wheelbarrow 


Hive-Lifter 
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burrow 
page q75 ot 


the December 


seribed on 


issue, it 


might interest you to Know that the late 
Mr. Sladen, who was Dominion Apiarist 
for Canadas until his aecidental death a 
veur ago, was working on an apparatus 


somewhat similar 


In his loealitv in Ontario there is a 
ery acute swarming problem owing to 
he sudder nd earl tlow from clover, 
ind during bis later vears Mr. Sladen 
us mueh oeeupied in working out 
swarm-eontrol 4 ns for this area. As 
most of these plans olved an examina 


ion of the bro | uber everv 10 davs 
ring the hey t of tlie ones flow. there 
vas a problem of ind labor,’’ as 
Mr. Sladen eXpresss lo trv to solve 
this, he designs eelb ow to raise 
thie uper 
The b \ structed im such 


way that one s inged, and the 


like ‘ll 


two han lles eould by moened apart 


peal of nu erne k rs | } ndles were 
brought to the hive, oper nd passed 
me on cite side, y the supers eould 
be grasped and lifte: il An additional 
device was a ina f ined plane, 

hich set nenr the « t ! of the hive, 

t} or super was neees 


sary the barrow eould be pulled ‘‘up the 
hill,’* and the old supers thereby raised 
high to be set on top of the new 
one Hv. W. Sanders. 
Monterey Park, Cal. 
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Honey in Much interest is being man 
Automobile ifested in honey as an an 
Radiators. ti-freeze fot automobile 


radiators. We have receiv 
letters from all over the 
und Canada asking for 
details for proportions of honey and wa 
ter for different temparatures, and if it 
evel We do not think a mixture 
of half and half water ever 
freezes so as to do any damage, as the 
honey seems to contract with cold enough 
to allow for the expansion of the water. 

As honey expands with heat the radia 
be kept only full enough to 
circulation and not waste through 
When warm it 


tlows so freely 


ed a great many 


northern states 


freezes. 


hones 


tor should 
insure 
the overtlow becomes 80 
that it is neces 
to have all connections and gaskets 
tight or the honey will get 
und be The overflow 
tube should extend below the engine base 
or drip pan so that all the overtiow will 
be carried stick over the 
while 


thin ane 
sary 
ibsolutely 


through messy. 


below and not 
Run the 


og Stiort 


engine vovered 


be Tore 


engine 
time taking it out in 
col veruther, to get the mixture 


part of the 


eireu 
lating eli Cover the lowet 
Wirt 


Riansomville, N.Y. Il. M. 
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Long-Idea 
Hives Again. 


Long-idea hives arouse in 
terest, but, in many loeali 
ties, hopes of all-but-auto 
control, bv the use of this 

other big hive, will not materialize 
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old eight-frame equipment, vet gives : 
hbrood-nest inv desired number 
son ly left in the 

broo bee vinter: or in the eold 
eli foes ‘ ense enn be made ti 
vintering eombs and colony, the 

nee se being ed within this larg 
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OME of the 
S class of be- 4} Rees 5 
ginners al- ay YY, iis 
ready have 
their bees. Oth 
ers will come 
into possession 
of their first 
colony during 
the winter and, 
if in the North, 
may meV e 
them home on 
«a sled or sleigh. Others who are reading 
these talks may not come into possession 
of their first colony until spring, while 
still others will have their first inspira- 
tion to keep bees sometime next summer 
perhaps by finding a stray swarm elus- 
tered in a convenient place as though 
waiting to be hived. Some will take 
great interest in their bees, diving deep 
into the mysteries of the life of these 
interesting insects and becoming greatly 
fascinated as the wonderful things con- 
nected with bees and beekeeping become 
revealed; while others will give them but 
a passing thought except the possibility 
of obtaining a few pounds of honey, 
never dreaming of the wealth of pleasure 
that comes to him who goes deeper into 
the subject or of the possibilities of the 
returns in honey that come from proper 
management. As usual, therefore, some 
will be repaid many-fold for the thought 
and energy which they put into their bee 
keeping, both in pleasure and in profit, 
while others who give the matter but 
little thought will reeeive searcely any 
reward of either kind. 

What the Bees Do During Winter. 

During the long winters of the North 
the bees are confined to their hives for 
long periods at a time by cold weather. 
If a single bee is taken out of its hive 
during freezing weather, it becomes numb 
with cold within a few seconds, and after 
a certain amount of such exposure does 
not revive on being warmed up. The 
only way that honeybees can survive the 
winters of the North is for a large num 
ber of them to huddle together in a clus 
ter. During most of the winter, there 
fore, the bees suspend brood rearing as 
well as most other activities of the hive 
ind devote themselves exelusively to the 
problem of keeping up the necessary tem 
perature and vitality to the 
uttermost degree, thus greatly prolonging 
their natural span of life over that of 
the netive enson.,. 

If the temperature within the hive be 
eomes too low, the bees form a more or 
less compact cluster somewhat spherical 
in shape, but extending over several 
eombs. The outer erust of the eluster is 
more compact than the inner part. In 
this wav, if the hive is not sufficiently 





ving their 
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protected, a 
wall of living 
bees is built 
around t h e 
cluster to pre 
vent too rapid 
escape of the 
heat from 
within. The 
bees forming 
this crust re 
main quiet and 
almost motion 
less in their places for days at a time. 
If the temperature within the _ hive 
does not go too low, the bees within 
this crust of insulating bees are also 
quiet, but when the temperature goes 
below a certain degree some of the bees 
within must become active in order to 
produce heat to keep up the cluster tem 
perature. When the temperature within 
the hive goes down the cluster becomes 
more compact and therefore smaller, and 
when the temperature rises the cluster 
expands accordingly. Inside the cluster 
bees crawl into the vacant cells and lie 
quiet for days at a time. In a compact 
cluster sometimes nearly every vacant 
cell within the cluster is occupied in this 
wav, ench bee in its little berth lying 
quietly as though in deep slumber, 
and, if disturbed, behaves in a sluggish 
and drowsy manner. By occupying the 
vacant cells in this way, the bees are able 
to crowd together within the smallest 
possible sphere, thus reducing the amount 
of space to be kept warm. 

The temperature in the margin of the 
cluster is about 57 degrees Fahrenheit. 
If the temperature in the remote parts 
of the hive is only a degree or two lower, 
the cluster is loosely formed and the bees 
are quiet throughout, with the tempera 
ture in the middle of the eluster ranging 
hetween 60 and 70 degrees Fahrenheit. 
When the temperature outside goes lower 
the temperature within the cluster is 
raised in order that the outer portion of 
the eluster shall not go below about 57 
degrees. No thermostat ever invented 
can regulate the temperature of a living 
room with such nicety and precision as 
the bees regulate the temperature with 
in the eluster during winter. 

When the bees are compelled to crowd 
together to keep warm, the cluster is usu 


ally so arranged that its upper portion 








envelops some of the honey, the lower 

eovering vacant cells. During 
each warm spell of winter the cluster ex 
pands, thus enveloping a little more of 
the honey, some of which they uneap and 
carry into the midst of the eluster for 
immediate use. As the honey is con 
sumed the cluster, therefore, moves up 
ward in order to keep in contact with the 
supplv of food. Tn a standard hive the 
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cluster is usually near the entrance in 
the fall, but moves upward and toward 
the rear of the hive as the honey is con 
sumed. 

In this way honeybees are able to sur 
vive a long period of severe weather, pro 
vided they have a good supply of whole 
some food. 

Activity of the Bees During Warm Spells 
in Winter. 

When a day comes that is warm enough 
for the bees to fly they will sometimes 
come out in great numbers, take short 
flights and then return quickly to the 
hives. Bees often attempt to fly on days 
that are not warm enough, and many of 
them are lost by becoming chilled. These 
winter flights are of great benefit to the 
bees, especially if the honey they have 
been eating is not the best for winter 
stores. Bees do not normally void their 
feces within the hive, and these winter 
flights give them the opportunity to void 
their feces while on wing, which is the 
natural way. 

Some honey is digested 
pletely by the bees, while other honey, 
especially dark honey, contains some in 
digestible matter, which, after long con 
finement without flight, greatly irritates 
the bees and causes them to attempt a 
cleansing flight sometimes when it is too 
eold for them to do so. The beginner 
who can wateh the bees during a clean 
sing flight in the winter can tell by the 
spotting on the hive covers or on the 
ground whether the honey being con 
sumed much residue. A _ large 
amount of spotting indicates that the 
honey is not of the best quality for win 
ter stores. Of course, when the hives are 
badly exposed during severe weather the 
bees are compelled to consume more hon 
ey and, therefore, there will be 
spotting. When bees have good stores 
and are wintering well, there should be 
but little if any spotting noticeable dur 
ing the winter flights. If any spotting 
takes place around the entrance and on 
the front of the hive, this indicates that 
the colony is wintering poorly because of 
too much exposure or because of too much 
indigestible matter in the honey. Nothing 
but a good cleansing flight ean relieve 
this condition. 


almost com 


leaves 


more 


During warm spells of winter the bees 
also earry out the dead from their hives. 
Usually warm spell results in a 
few to several hundred dead bees being 
pushed out at the entrance or earried a 
foot or more away if the weather is warm 
enough for the bees to do this. If there 
are many dead bees on the bottom of the 
hive, it may be well to rake them out by 
means of a piece of wire with a hook 
bent on one end. This is not necessary in 
strong colonies that are well protected 
for winter, because such colonies are able 


each 
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to push the dead bees out at the entrance. 
Dead bees should never be allowed to ae 
cumulate to such an extent that the hive 
entrance is closed, for when the entrance 
is obstructed in this way the bees become 
very uneasy and wear themselves out in 
trying to escape from the hive. 


Bees Need But Little Attention During 
the Winter. 

Bees that were given the proper atten 
tion in the fall need but little, if any, 
care during the winter. Colonies that 
had a supply of 30 to 50 pounds of honey 
in the fall in hives which afford ample 
protection during weather are 
abundantly able to take care of them 
selves during the winter. If any atten- 
tion at all is needed, it is that of seeing 
that the entrance is kept open and not 
clogged by dead bees or by ice forming 


over the entrance and closing it. 


severe 


Those who have come into possession 
of colonies of bees that may be short of 
stores should make a careful examination 
to find, if possible, about how much hon 
ey is in the hive. If this cannot be done 
by weighing the hive and comparing the 
weight with an empty one, it is usually 
possible to get some idea as to how much 
honey a colony has by looking into the 
hive from the top. There should be con 
siderable honey in the upper portion of 
the hive. By noting whether the cells 
near the top are open or covered with a 
capping of beeswax, one ean tell whether 
the combs are empty or filled with honey. 
To make sure that the closed cells con 
tain honey, a piece of wire can be thrust 
into the comb. There should be not less 
than 15 or 20 pounds of honey in the hive 
at this time to last until spring. If any 
ure found that have only four or five 
pounds it will not be safe to let them go 
a long time without giving them more 
stores to prevent starvation. Feeding bees 
during the winter in cold climates is dif 
ficult even for an experienced beekeeper. 

Colonies can be saved from starvation, 
however, if found short of honey even 
in midwinter, by placing a block of hard 
candy made of granulated sugar on top 
of the combs just over but touching the 
cluster of bees, and then covering the 
hive snug and warm with an old blanket. 
The ordinary cubes of sugar obtainable 
at groceries can be fed in this way, al 
though such feeding is only a makeshift 
to be used in an emergency. 
should not be disturbed by feeding or in 
any other way in winter unless necessary. 
Colonies that have 10 or 15 pounds of 
honey should not be fed until later when 
the weather may be more favorable. A 
good colony of bees usually consumes two 
or three pounds of honey per month dur 
ing midwinter, this amount increasing to- 
ward spring. 


Colonies 
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cember when the 
thermometer went 
down to 30 de 
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I found the 
strongest of my 
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it in comb hon colonies was 
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California 

Answer.—It requires about one ounce 
of wax to hold a pound of honey as the 
comb is usually built in ecomb-honey see 
tions. Of where full sheets of 
foundation used in the sections this 
foundation weighs about one-seventh of 
an ounce, thus supplying one-seventh of 


eourse, 


are 


the wax necessary to hold a pound of 
honey. The amount of honey consumed 
in the elaboration of wax is a question 


that has never been definitely settled by 
investigators. Some elaim that it re 
quires from 15 to 20 pounds of honey to 
make one pound of wax, while others es 
timate that only 7 or 8 pounds of honey 
are for pound of wax 
produced. Under conditions the 
bees apparently produce wax at very lit 
tle cost in honey, while under other con- 
ditions the consumption of honey in wax 
production appears to be enormous. When 
conditions are favorable for wax produe 
tion, as during a heavy honey flow, with 
many the hive of the right age 
production, some wax will be 
produced even when bees do not need to 
build comb as in extracted-honeyv produe 


consumed each 


some 


bees in 


for wax 


tion. Some claim that there is a eer 
tain amount of wax produced involun 
tarilvy. Under most favorable conditions 


bees sometimes store practically as much 
honey when they are compelled to build 


combs as when thev are given empty 
combs to fill, but under other conditions 
thev will store less than one-half the 


amount of honey when compelled to build 
combs than when thev are given emptv 
combs. Ordinarily, about three-fourths 
as many pounds of comb honey ean be 
produced per colony as extracted honey. 
If a eolonv produces 100 pounds of ex 
tracted honey or 75 pounds of comb hon 
ev, the difference, 25 pounds, would 
roughly represent the cost of producing 


1% pounds of wax needed to hold the 
75 pounds of comb. This would make 
less than six pounds of honev lost for 


If only 50 
produced as 
against 100 pounds of extracted honey, 
the difference. 50 pounds, would roughly 
represent the cost of producing the three 
pounds of wax required to hold the 50 
pounds. 

Bees Starve With Honey in the Hive 

Question,— After a cold 


each pound of wax produced. 


pounds of comb honey is 


severe wave in De 


hive, but was not 
packed They did not have a large amount of 
honey in the hive but there was some, possibly 
about ten pounds. you give the 
reason for this loss? Wayland §S 

Nebraska. 

Answer.—This colony probably starved 
to death because the bees were not able 
to move to the honey. Such a small 
amount of honey in the hive for winter 


Can possible 


Case 


is dangerous, for the cluster may lose 
contact with the honey during a cold 


spell. The eluster should be surrounded 
with honey, both above and at the sides. 
When there is a large amount of empty 
combs the bees form,their cluster on the 
empty combs adjacent to the supply of 
honey. Usually the margin of the elus 
ter envelops some of the honey, and dur 
ing each warm spell of winter the bees 
will carry some honey into the middle of 
the eluster for immediate When 
colonies are not well supplied with stores 
there is danger of the cluster contraeting 
awav from the supplv of honey during a 
sudden cold spell and starving before the 
weather moderates enough to _ permit 
them to move the eluster to the stores. 
Colonies that are well supplied with hon 
that it is within the reach of the 
cluster above and at the sides should be 
able to endure a protracted siege of cold 
weather without starving. If this colony 
had been packed, the eluster would not 
have been compelled to contract so much 
and eould no doubt have remained in 
contact with the stores. 
Bees Fly Out, Then Die in Snow 


use, 


ev so 


Question On warm days some of my bees 
come out and soon drep on the snow What 
makes them want to come out and how ean I 
keep them in? G. W. Osterhouse 

Idaho 

Answer.—-There is nothing that ean be 


done now to keep the bees in the hive on 
davs not suitable for flight. If the en 


trance were closed the bees on finding 
that they could not eseape would be 
come greatly excited and soon wear 
themselves out in trving to find their 


way out of the hive. Bees that fly out 
of their hives on davs too eold for safe 
flight are probablv of no value to the 


colony, being impelled to leave the hive 
because of age or distress. If the stores 
are not of the best, the bees become rest 
less during the winter and fly from their 
hives on days not suitable for a cleansing 
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flight, on account of distress from acecu- 
mulated feces. To avoid trouble of this 
kind the stores should be of the very best 
quality of honey or sugar syrup, and the 
bees should be packed in double-walled 
winter that 
they would consume only a small quan- 
tity of stores and therefore remain quiet 
until they can fly with safety. Some 
times many bees are lost in the snow 
even when the weather is warm enough 
for them to fly with safety, apparently 
on account of the dazzling light from the 
sunshine on the 


hives or packing cases so 


snow. 


Dead Bees in Front of Hive During Winter. 


Question Is it natural to find as many as 


75 to 100 dead bees in front of each hive after 
each warm spell in winter? 
New Hampshire James N. Solomon, Jr. 
Answer.—The number of dead bees 
that are carried out after each warm 


spell will vary from almost none in strong 
colonies of young bees well packed for 
winter and feeding on good stores, up to 
several hundreds in colonies having old 
bees, poor stores or not well protected. In 
this the 75 to 100 dead after 
each warm spell are no doubt only the 
normal death rate and need not cause any 
alarm. 


ease bees 


Feeding Combs of Honey During Winter. 
Question Where is the best 


place to store 


combs of honey until needed for feeding in 

the spring na cellar or a cold dry room? 
Pennsylvania Charles Parrett 
Answer.—Neither a cellar nor a eold 


dry room is the best place to keep eombs 
of honey for spring feeding. It will be 


much better to store these combs in a 
warm dry room where there is but little 
change in temperature. Low tempera- 
tures, and especially great changes in 
temperature, are conducive to granula 
tion; while higher temperatures, espe 


cially if constant, retard granulation. 


Number of Colonies in One Apiary 


Question What is the largest number of 
olonies that could be kept in one location 
profitably where there are about 500 acres of 
clover, about one-third of which is red clover 
and the remainder alsike clover and sweet 
clover? We also have an abundance of dan 
delion in the spring and some fruit bloom 
ind usually we have a light honey flow from 
goldenrod in the fall Frank Congdon 

Ontario. 


Answer.—The question of overstocking 
a location is a rather baffling one on 
which it is difficult to obtain reliable 
data. No doubt such a location will sup 
port more than 100 colonies during a 
good season, but during a poor season it 
might be overstocked with less than 100 
colonies. It is well to remember that a 
location may be greatly understocked 
during the main honey flow, but over- 
stocked at other times when minor 
sources of nectar are in bloom. For this 
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reason most beekeepers in the clover 
region prefer to understock their locality 
rather than overstock it. This gives the 
bees a better chance during the spring 
when nectar is not abundant. It is usu 
ally well to put in each yard about the 
number of colonies that will make a 
day’s work when the apiary is visited. 
The next day one ean go to another api 
ary just as well as to come back to the 
sume vard for a second day’s work. Thus 
the travel required in operating the two 
yards would not be more than that of op 
erating the one larger vard if it required 
two days to do the work that is 
sary. When operating in this way 
beekeepers prefer to have 100 
or less in each yard. 


neces 
most 
colonies 


Using Nine Frames in a Ten-Frame Brood- 
hamber 
Questior Is it practical to use nine frames 


in a ten 


frame brood-chamber 


Pennsylvania 
While this is 
spacing, being a little over inches 
from center to center, you this 
spacing without trouble if producing ex 


Hill 


wide 


Arthur S 


Answer. rather 
1% 


can use 


tracted honey. This should not be done, 
however, in producing comb honey be 


cause it would result in the building of 
a great mass of burr-combs and brace 
combs above and between the top-bars. 


Some hi,es are built for 14%-inch spacing 
in order to allow more room between the 
brood-combs, making 


possibly it. easier 


for the bees to ventilate their hive dur 
ing hot weather. Unless you are produe 
ing extracted honey and permit the 


queen to lay in the second story during 
the building-up period in the spring, it 
will be better to put in the full set of 
ten frames in order to give the queen 
more room for egg-laying. 
Foundation with Drone-Sized Cells for Sections. 
Question Has 
with drone-cell 


extra thin foundation im 


printed bases ever been manu 


factured for use in the sections? 
Massachustts. Arthur M 
Yes, such 
been manufactured and used in 
honey production. The greatest 
tion to its use is that the queen is in 
clined to enter the sections to lay eggs 
in the drone-cells, especially when there 
is no drone comb in the brood-chamber. 
If a queen-excluder is used to prevent 
the queen from entering the supers the 
bees will often leave vacant some of the 
drone comb in the sections, apparently 
expecting the queen to lay in them. 
Since bees are not inclined to store pol 
len in drone-cells the use of drone-sized 
foundation might be found advantageous 
in localities where there is much trouble 
from pollen being stored in the sections, 
but the disadvantages of using drone 
foundation in sections will probably out- 
weigh this advantage. 


Southwick 


Answer. foundation has 
comb 


objee 
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HE Kansas 

State Bee 

k ee pe rs’ 
Association 
will hold its 
annual meeting 
at Topeka, 
Kan., Feb. 6 
and 7. After 
adjourn me nt 
the association 
will meet with 
the Apiary Department of the Kansas 
State Agricultural College at Manhattan 
on Feb. 8 and 9. A practical and strong 
program is being prepared for the To 
peka meeting. The meeting at Manhat 
tan will be worth anv ’s time who is 
interested in apiculture. 





one 


* - * 

The Ohio State Beekeepers’ Associa 
tion will hold a meeting at the Ohio 
State University, Columbus, Ohio, Feb 
ruary 1, 2 and 3, this being during Far 
mers’ Week at the University. Among 
the out-of-state speakers who will attend 


this meeting are Dr. S. B. Fraecker, See 
retary-treasurer of the American Honev 


Producers’ and Dr. E. F. Phil 


League, 


lips, Bureau of Entomology, Washington, 
D. C. A reeord-breaking attendance is ex 


pected at this meeting. 


* * * 

The four-day short course for commer 
cial beekeepers to be given by the New 
York State College of Agriculture, Feb. 
°0 to 23, promises to be one of the best 


that institution. Prof. R. 
arranged a splendid pro 
this short course which may be 


addressing a postal eard to him at 


ever held at 
RB. Willson 
gram for 


had bv 


has 


the College of Agriculture, Ithaea, New 
York. 

The meeting of the California State 
SJeekeepers’ Association has been post 


poned on account of 


W. Hartman, 


the president, Carv 
the East 


being in beeause 


of the death of his mother. Up to the 
time of going to press we have not re 
eeived notice as to the date of this 


meeting. 


Joseph Neiswander, 
lv known 


formerly the wide 


dealer in beekeepers’ supplies 


of Des Moines, lowa, died on November 
30. Mr. Neiswander had a large cirele 


of friends among the beekeepers of Towa 
and adjacent states, as a result of 
22 vears in the supply business. 


his 


* * * 
A short eourse for beekeepers is being 
given at Purdue University, Lafavette, 


Ind., January 29 to February 1, 
Dr. E. F. Phillips and Geo. 
will be the principal speakers. 


in whieh 
S. Demuth 


ANINGS IN 


JUST NEWS 


Editors 


PSE 2B Ba- Ba 


BEE CULTURE FEBRUARY, 1923 
The follow- 
; ing is a pre 
liminary pro 
gram of the 
American Hon 
ey Producers’ 
League to be 
held February 
6, 7 and 8, 
a at Hotel 
Statler, St. 
fa Mo.: 
February 6—10 a. m.: Busi 
reports of officers and com 
mittees, ete. 2 p. m—Address of wel 
‘*The Place of the League as a 
National Organization,’’ by H. F. Wilson, 
Madison, Wis.; ‘‘ Advertising Problems,’’ 
by an advertising specialist; ‘‘ Honey 
Sandwiches and Honey Candy,’’ by Allen 
Latham, Norwiehtown, Conn.; ‘‘Selling 
Honey as an Iowan Sees It,’’ by F. B. 
Paddock, Ames, Towa: ‘‘Some Funda 
mentals in Marketing,.’’ bv Colin P. 
Campbell, Grand Rapids, Mich.; ‘‘The 
Management of Co-aperative Producers’ 
Organizations,’’ by E. G. Le 
San Antonio, Texas. 
Wednesday, February 7.—9:00 a. m.: 
Jusiness reports of standing 
(continued); honey label; 
advertising; warning posters: 





Tuesday, 


ness SeSS10N, 


eomey; 


Stourgeon, 


session: 
committees 
electrotvpe 


League bulletin. 1:00 p. m.—Visit to Mis 

souri Botanieal Garden. 3:00 p. m. 

‘*Honey Grading and Standardization’ 
Open conference and hearing, led bv 


Dr. E. F. Phillips, U. S. Bureau of Ento 
mologv; H. W. Samson, 4 5 Bureau of 
Agricultural Economies; . Rauehfuss 
Manager, Colorado Honey 'P ie ers’ FE 
change. At this hearing the collection of 
honey samples from all parts of the 
United States will be on displav. This is 
said to make the finest honev exhibit ever 
arranged. 
Thursday, 


Coneluding 


February 8. 


business SeSS1ION>; 


9:00 a. m.: 


final 


action 


on policies for 1923-4; study of honev 
reports; uniform legislation; reports of 
special ecommittees: election of officers. 


2:00 p. m.—Joint session with Missouri 
Agricultural Society and Tllinois State 
seekeepers’ Association. Talk bv A. W. 


Gale, 
eietv: 


President Missouri Agricultural So 
talk bv Dr. (C. W. Baxter. Presi 
dent Tllinois State Beekeepers’ Assoecin 
tion; ‘‘Advanees in Comb Foundation 
Manufaeture,’*’ by C. P. Dadant, Hamil 
ton, Ill.; ‘Beekeeping Edueation in the 
United States,’’ by Dr. J. H. Merrill, 
Manhattan, Kan.: ‘*The European Trav 
els of a Lov er of sees,’’ by Rev. Franeis 
Jager, St. Paul, Minn.: ‘*‘What the 
League Means to American Beekeepers, ’’ 
bv K. Hawkins, Watertown, Wis.: ‘‘The 
(rreatest Menace to Beekeeping,’’ by F. 
R. Root, Medina, Ohio: ‘*‘Swarm 

trol,’’ by E. M. Cole, Audubon, Towa. 


Con 
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HAD the 

pleasure of 

meeting Fa- 
ther Lang- 
stroth at a bee- 
keepers’ meet- 
ing in Chicago 
in 1885. He was 
one of the most 
lovable men IL 
ever met. Way 
back in the 
early days 1 bought Italian queens from 
him.’’—F. A. Snell, Carroll County, Ill 
nois. 


‘‘We beekeepers did real well around 
here this year. My best colony yield was 
190 pounds of surplus honey.’’—J. W. 
Holzbeierlein, Jr.. New Madrid County, 
Missouri. 

-_ 

‘*T am now in Florida but do not have 
so many bees, though I still love them. 
Say, L have found beekeepers good folks, 
and they may be sure when they come 
to my locality I will see that they have 
free parking grounds for automobiles.’ 

J. H. Collins, Florida. 


‘*] will say that the poem by Grace 
Allen back in the April issue, page 2093, 
is one of the finest expressions of Chris 
tian hope and faith that I have ever read. 
She has a most happy knack of reaching 
the heart of a_ back-lotter.’’—W. RK. 
Haughwant, Oswego County, New York. 


‘*We are troubled with white ants here 
which bore into pine wood. I lost a lot 
of hives this way, but now L put my hives 
on hardwood pegs projecting eight inches 
above the ground, these pegs having tin 
cuns on top with the open side down. I! 


find that the ants do not bore the hives 
when this is done.’’°—C. Y. Reek, Aus 
tralia. 


‘*In an article in the American Maga 
zine on cold storage, I find the following 
which should be useful to those who win 
ter bees in the cellar: ‘Dampness may 
be remedied by a pail or two of lime, 
which absorbs moisture and purifies the 
air. When the dampness makes it fine 
and powdery the lime should be renew 
ed.’ ’’—James H. Rand, Anoka County, 
Minnesota. 


‘Our ancestors in beekeeping had big 
problems to overcome and they did this 
by their We as the next 
generation of beekeepers should not hesi 
tate now but should get into action to 
overcome the present possible overpro 
duction of honey by advertising both by 


persistency. 


word of mouth and printer’s ink. We 
have a product that is worth talking 


about, so let us get busy and talk.’’—M. 
White, Onondaga County, New York. 





BEES, MEN AND THINGS 


(You may find it here) 


CULTURE i2i 
**We had the 


first frost of 
the season late 
in December 
when the bees 
were kept in 
their hives un 


til 10 a. m. 
This may sound 
funny to bee 
keepers in the 
North, but is 
what we have to contend with in eastern 
Texas. The stores are short in about one 
third of my colonies, but I shall put on 
my winter feeders soon. These winter 
feeders are full frames of honey. IL have 
found a lot of new honey plants this 
year, but the honey flow was short from 
all the main sources this season.’’—F. F. 
Shaw, llouston County, Texas. 





**On December 3 and 4 I noticed bees 
gathering honeydew from pine trees. 
They have been gathering it every warm 
day for a month or more. The hives are 
now as heavy as they were in October if 


not heavier. Ten years ago such honey 
dew lasted from January to May and 
large quantities were stored.’’—T. C. 


Asher, Campbell County, Virginia. 


‘“From the free packet of Hubam seed 
| received from A. 1. Root two years ago, 
lL have saved enough seed to sow down 
2% acres this spring. It is now (Oct. 27) 
just up Hubam remains green 
the whole winter here and blooms freely 
right through, even though we have a few 
sharp frosts.’’—-C. H. Lutton, Australia. 
| While this letter was written in the 
spring in Australia it was during our fall 
in the northern hemisphere. During our 
midwinter Australians are enjoying mid 
summer.—Editor. | 


nicely. 


‘*The indications are that there will be 
the southern 
Ozarks during this winter and the com 


a serious loss of bees in 


ing spring. There was a very severe 
drought last summer and fall, lasting 
from July to October, so that the bees 


were in condition for winter, and 
the winter has been so abnormally warm 
and bees so active all winter that they 
have certainly used up a large proportion 
of their meager stores. Up to this date 
(Jan. 14) there have been only four days 
that they have not been flying and bring 


poor 


ing in the pollen from the dandelions 
that are still blooming quite profusely. 


Beekeeping is in a very primitive condi 
tion generally in most parts of the Ozark 
country, many ‘‘gums’’ and box hives 
without frames being still in use. There 
are beekeepers here who have never seen, 
and some who never heard of an Italian 
queen.’’—-L. C. Elerick, County, 
Missouri. 


Taney 
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to have them. 
That was years 


Y father 
came into 
ago, but I have 


the woods | 
of Medina never heard of 


County, Ohio, any hymns that 
built a log would fit in 
house, and with a meeting 


made a elear f skeptics 
ben o A. I. ROOT ‘After F had 


some years 












































before I[ was stood up in a 
born. When | Lz __9@ Lf _ YAY pen ee ge =o 
was about four ' —_— P of a of our 
years old there And he hath put a new song in my mouth churehes an d 
was a camp even praise unto our God Psalm 40:3 declared that, 
meeting out in Suddenly there was with the angel a mult from that dav 
the is W tude of the heavenly host praising God, and - -} le 
ic woods, e saying, Glory to God in the highest, and on on, my} wor 
were seated on earth peace, good will to men Luke 2:13, 14 life was to be 
rough benches The mountains and the hills shall break given, first, to 
: forth before you into singing, and all the trees 
ade ¢ . . ~< 3 4o0rT vesus 
made of slabs, of the field shall clap their hands ise 5:12 the tT ord Jesu 
ind L ean re Sing unto the Lord, O ye saints of his, and Christ, I began 
member the give thank it the remembrance of his hol to sing, and 
re I’ n ; ° 
fragment of an , rsaim 30:4 ever since that 
old hymn that : day I have 
ran something like this: been singing more or less. | Was ,one out 
Com sints and sinners, hear me tell of a family of seven:children; and after 
The wonders of Immanuel the dear Lord had lifted me from the 
I oo to — ao eo , ‘*sinking sand’’ of unbelief, one or 
it there The rif t ai nt o POC > 
<n > - . : als Qo unio! niore of the seven said to mother, So¢) 
tl ! ios | LEE ing 
W ll, ny yoo friends, the sentiment nine rer Limo as commenced to sing. 


You just ought to hear him.’’ 


of that beautiful hymn hits me in my old . 
. L can not remember mother’s reply, but 


ve just us | feel. L do not know how 
many more tlome talks L shall be able to 
dietute to you; but | feel impressed, es 


i 
wus to the effect that she knew the 


time would come when L would be sing 


pecially because of the kind letters | am oe old oye. hymns, | . 
coustunti getting, that | shall do more : yer ao not get it idea into your 
good and help more people by telling the head t ‘. . lL ever had a musieal educa 
old, old story all over again of my de ana? did take instructions from a 

, - ~ tenchel vears ago, but | have never 


liverance from the clutches of Satan. In 
our Bible reading at the breakfast table 

is the storv of Moses and the burning 
bush When reading about God ealling 


a 


learned to sing bv note, ilthough lL have 
sung Gospel Ilymns after a fashion, with 
the help of an instrument, throughout all 


to M l t y listeners: my Christian life; and in the jails, where 
to OSes suid to m steners: 
os Nol ! ( | ll Moses, but he ere Was no instrument, when the rough 
ot onlv did God ea SCS, 
’ bovs nd eriminals would not listen to 


iunvthing else. | Iwavs succeeded in 


| have told vou over and over again fe rag, Pane < gS f 
bout that wonderful call. It is the great =~ a noe > Jan ES GAS — - 
nt fu life. and | hall never forget the precious Gospel Hymns. some of 
event o vy life, am sh \ y ; 
t | | an re L shall never lose my those bad boys were fine singers, and | 
I ina Sure Ihe 
: . think the hvmns we sang there together 
belief that it was a call from the great 4 : > gi, tog ‘ 
had mueh more to do in lifting many of 


(iod of the universe. 


’ them fy t . , oj o . P . a : 
When 1! ittended Sunday sehool in . an he he iking sand of crime 
: tris invt Oo > > 
my vouth | used to sing with the rest of W " Ming cise. : 
Wil thi retae want of » vo 
the children; but is | grew up, | in . S prerace int to give u 


clipping from the [lope Farm Notes in 
the Rural New-Yorker, from my lifelong 
friend, Hl W. Collingwood. If vou will 
xeuse what might appear to be a little 
irreverent | wish to use for a heading: 


‘A 200-pound Angel.’’ 


sorry to tell vou, L left off going to Sun 
lav school, and left off singing too. When 
| ot to studving the doctrines of some 
skeptics, especially where they ran in 
i different channel from that of the good 


old Bible, | felt less and less interest in 


. : 1 There comes to ry f a wetter 

inging-—-especlally the inging of the soe Sue - ik oa cgi toms 

good old hymns pertaining to our Lord worked a t hired ma or i estern farn I 

Jesus Christ By the way, have you, my had dropped out of college to earn a_ few 
. pe > > dollar n ng and irvest ne e in 
triends, ever taken note of the fact that lay . = ! ; - 1 th ra 

. truck u vith five Lc! if clover down and 

infidels never sing’? 1 onee heard of a the rest all tangled up. and the wheat all readv 

Sundav school that did not use the Bible, to it Rain! Perhap memory is naturally 

and | isked them about their singing. fond _ the ma plication table . I oe our 
. wet ine wa suut a sprinkle to that ichigar 

Phe said they had not vet got hold of ummer. Some men are born 1 featatia When 


anv suitable hymns, but they were going cannot help it, and my is of that na 








SEE 








a mere 
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ture He felt sick to see his beautiful clover 
going, but there was nothing he could do. We 
did all the ‘‘odd jobs’’ that farm could pro 
vide The woodshed was full of fuel. We 
swept the barn floor till it must have felt like 
a boy’s face after soft soap, and still the rain 
came down in sheets. The farmer could not 
think of any other job, so he moved on the 
house. 

‘*The woman wants the cellar cleaned up 
and whitewashed and a butter hole dug out. 
As there ain’t anything else to do, we'll do 
that!’’ 

So we went down cellar with shovels and a 
bucket of whitewash, while the downpour of 
the rain on the cellar door reminded us of the 
deluge 

Up above us in the kitchen we could hear 
the steady tramp of the farmer's wife as she 


trudged about preparing dinner She was a 
woman of some size and her tramping was em 
phatic Once she called down the cellar 


stairs, and I ran out to the garden and dug a 
few hills of potatoes and pulled a head of let 
tuce. If my boss was a pessimist, his wife 
was surely an optimist, and as she tramped 
about her kitchen she began singing at her 
work She was just one of those happy peo 
ple who are blessed with the ability to relieve 
the mind in song This woman never heard 
any great operas About all she knew were 
some of the popular ‘‘Moody and Sankey’’ 
hymns, and down in the dark cellar we heard 
her voice soaring up to reach the sunshine 
ihove the rain 


‘*Beautiful valley of Eden 
Home of the pure and blest 
How often amid the wild billows 
I dream of thy rest sweet rest!"’ 


To me, with youth and hope, and with abso 
lutely nothing that rain could spoil, it seemed 
to be something like the voice of a 200-Ib. an 
gel singing at Heaven’s gate: but my boss 
could not see it that way He stood the music 
is long as he could, and then he tramped up 
the stairs into the kitchen 

Say. Kate. what are vou singing for? Don't 
vou know we've lost the ha Ilow are we 
going to pay taxes? I'll bet the wheat is 
ruined What vou singing for What is there 
in this weather to sing about?’’ 

But he might as well have tried to stop a 


bird from singing 


‘*Why, Henry. of course [ sing. I can’t hear 
the rain ind T ean’t see the clover while I 
sing The next thing to euring a bad trouble 


to forget it 
But Henry couldn’t see it Ile came back 
rrowling, and is we worked on in the dim 
light. Kate’s voice above us went soaring up 
above the clouds 
The Savior comes and walks with me 
And sweet communion here have we 
Ile gently leads me with his hand 
For this is Heaven’s border land.’’ 
I wanted to join in the chorus 
‘Oh, Beulah land, sweet Beulah land 
As on they highest mount T stand!’’ 


For while the boss is far down in the val 
ley of gloom, that song seemed to lift me up 
mut of the rain 

And her dinner was as good as her song 
The bho ind T finally went up and ate our fill 


of fried ham, mealy potatoes, biscuits and hon 
ey and apple pie Henry almost forgot his 
trouble, but the rain brought it back to him 

‘*We ean't afford any such dinner as this if 
the rain keeps up; think of all that clover so 
tangled we can’t cut it.’’ 

‘*Well, Henry.’’ said Kate, ‘‘if T was in 
our place T’d buy those pigs of Neighbor Ben 
on and turn them right in to eat that clover.’’ 

‘‘Tluh! Feed that clover to hogs! A lot a 
voman knows about farming!’’ 

In the fall T went back for a week to help 
husk cor! The bo and I were husking in a 
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field just back of the house one sunny after 
noon 
‘‘How did the season turn out?’'I asked 
‘*Fine! "Way ahead of what I expected. You 
know how black that hay was! Well, the 
cows eat it like candy Those hogs I bought 


of Benson paid great They cleaned up that 
clover and I plowed it for wheat. Nothing bet 
ter in this township. The wet weather gave us 
a big fruit crop, and prices are good Oh, I 


claim to be a good planner and a good farmer 
The kitchen door was open, and there came 
to us through the dreamy haze of an October 
afternoon a clear, kindly voice 
‘Oh! Canaan, bright Canaan 
I’m bound for the land of Canaan 
Oh! Canaan! *Tis my happy home 
I’m bound for the land of Canaar 
And I certainly think she was 


The growl of the thunder dic iway that 
cloud is going to the west of u We shall get 
the hay in, after all There will not be much 
rain. This wet land will respond when the 
sun finally reaches us What apples it will 
make! There’s old Broker nodding his head 
as he rests beneath that tree If he only had 
the voice he'd sing, | know Hn. W.C 


An incident of my travels years ago 
comes in so nieely here in regard to Gos 
pel Ilvinns that I COpy it entire as below: 

When I was in the busy city of Lead, in the 
Slack Hills, in South Dakota, I landed after 


dark With the rushing multitude I went to 
a hotel and asked for a room. Remembering 
my former experiences, however I told the 
clerk IT wanted a room with outside windows 


He then said that | would have to pay a price 
that I did not feel like paying 


all right, friends, but I feel as if it ere al 
outrage to be isxked to pa mor than the 
majority of people get for a day vork f 
the privilege of having a breath of God pur 
air I felt homesic} Yes, I do get homesick 
when T am away among strangers 1 stranger 
im a trange land I told the clerk that f he 
vould excuse me I would not take the roon 
I then got on to the trolley ear and rode a 
mile or two out of the city There I found a 
place where I could get i very comfortable 
room for fifty cents Now the de i’ | ved 
was not because T was greedy. but because | 
felt as if T would rather put it into miss 
ary work or give it to the Anti-Saloon Leag 
in accordance with that other text in the pre 
cious word of God Lavy not » for ourselve 
treasures on eartl vhere motl nd rust dot) 
corrupt. and where thieve break through and 
steal but lay up for yourselves treasures ! 
heaven, where neither moth nor rust doth cor 
rupt. and where thieves do not break through 
ind steal.’’ IT thought T « ld invest the mor 
ey to better advantage than paving it out for 
in expensive room that would not add to my 
comfort 

Just as T knelt down by my neat clean bed 
to thank God for his merecis ind to ask him 
to help me to be of some use n that strange 
land. a sudden answer came to that prayer that 
thrilled me through and _ throug! It was 
vorth more to me than any thing money car 
buy ves. a thousand times more than expen 
sive hotels or even whole cities Tt seemed a 
little wonderful, and yet it was a simple thing 
after all T had the two windows open in my 
room (as of course I would as it was a warn 
evening), and there was evidently a window 
open in some neighboring building. for from 
that open window came floating eros to me 


in a sweet motherly voice. the word 


‘fA never-dving soul to save 
And fit it for the sky.’ 


Thi good woman whoever he was was 
evidently busy about some household duty. The 
hymn eame only n fitful snatehe Now T 
have before heard women at ork ing a stanza 
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or two, ther vhen at liberty they you re 
ime it and g a little more Perhaps your 
fe has done the same thing. just as my wif 
doe and * how I do love to hear tho 
spontaneous burst of ong interspersing the 
daily routine of household tasks! The singer 
waited a moment, and tl} I burst forth 
igain 
e 
Arr me vith ealo eare 
As in thy ight to live 
And h, thy servant, Lord, prepare 
\ trict account to give.’’ 

I have att great e« rt I have heard 
celebrated singers; but none ever gave me 
such a thrill as those old familiar words that 
my father used to sing when he was a car 
penter working at the bench I think I can 
remember when in answer to my mother 
prayers, he was converted to the Lord Jesus 
Christ-——the time when he stopped work and 
every thing else, and gazed on that Savior. and 
then knelt at h feet, putting his whole life 
into the dear Savior eare and keeping. What 
t happy man he was then! He would, while at 
work at hi carpenter's bench 1ddenly burst 
forth vith natches fron ome of those old 
hymn ! " ay that would almost startle peo 
ple 

That ght I went to sleep happy. as you 
may imag it peace with God and with all 
the world Soon in my dreams I was with a 
crowd of friend \ I hurried along, my foot 
truck sor obstacle | looked at it curiously 
Said I to those present Vhy vhat is this?’’ 
ind IT stooped dow ind picked it up It had 
familiar look Some one replied, ‘‘Why. deat 
me! It n t be r f thor: where it 
vas dropped hen J 1 is crucified It has 
heen kicl J throu ill these centuries 
ind nobody has noticed 0 topped to pick 
t uy int our old fi d A I Root came 
imong us.’ 

When I a ke in the morning and began to 
collect my sense. I almost thought my dream of 
the night was real: and then I wondered if 


natches of t t hymn were only a dream. Well 
I looked my pocket diary. and there were 


the pencil mar is I hastily noted it down the 


uld } I ‘ better the remair g da 

f my rd hat one end as expres l 
n that | f I » help fit and tra 
ome of th r the ‘‘sky’’ instead 


The Mammoth White French Artichoke 
About It 


Friend Sibley w rites me, 


Sept. 25, as follows: 


More 


under date of 


It is a plea re for me to look out and se« 
the golden fields of artichok They eem 
be a ma of bloor They commenced bloomir 
omewhat profu y about the L5th of Septem 
ber, and seen bloo mor ind more as th 
day go by 


And again as follows: 


A Peck to the Hill and Not Done Growing 


Our cultivation was flat \s you will ol 
erve th ook a f the had been hilled uy 
Th » thinl because of the growing ar 
tichoke beneath tl hill. from which we dug 
i peck directly der those talk You e¢a 
observe the tremends vigor ind ilso. ob 
serve the crack in the dry earth about the 
hills The hills were planted 32 inches apart 
in the row and only one big tuber in each hill 

Joseph ¢ Sibley.’ 
Frankli P Oct. 18, 1922 
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howing ho the underground 
tubers are heaving up the soil 
TOO LATE FOR CLASSIFICATION. 


WANTED—Honey in ton lot 


comb and ex 


tracted, of all kinds. Jo Llinarits, 8927 Keller 
St., Detroit, Mich 

FOR SALI Clove er and buckwheat 
ioney in 5-ll pail ind 60-lb. cans ( 


Baldridge, Hou id Fart Kendaia, N. Y 
FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE—For bees a 


immer cottage 17 x 30, lot 50x 100, on shor 
of beautiful Lake Delavan. R. S. Wickham 
Walworth, W 


FOR SALI Michigan milkweed-raspberry 

hite honey, mild and deliciously pleasing. In 
60-lb. ear it "2iee per pound. A. G. Wood 
Grand Rapids, Mich 


FOR SALI s-frame supers frames or 
mplete hives and 20 colonies bees, $120. No 


good condition. H. D. Hopkins, Otter 


ille, Mo 


WANTED—Second-hand 4-frame power ex 
ctor Pockets must take 12-inch frame 
Also Peterson cap They must be 


melter 


first-class condition A. D. Flint, South 
Valley. N. Y. 

FOR SALI 300 colonies good Italian bees 
n standard 3-story 10-frame Root hives; good 
ombs, new hives, well painted. A. H. Kuiken 
14 2nd St Evansville, Ind. 


BEELINE QUEENS—Pure Golden Italians 
beautiful, gentle and profitable. Tried and test 
ed under all conditions Early spring delivery 
Write for free booklet. Majors Nordan, Kimber 


GOLDEN QUEENS | that produce _ large 
beautiful bees olid yellow to tip, very gentle 
and prolific U'ntested, $1.25 each: select test 
ed $3.00 each breeders tested, $5.00 Dr 
White Bee Co., Sandia, Texas 


BUY from farthest north Get 
hardy stock and save expressage. Dr. Miller's 
strain Three-frame nuclei and tested queen 
$5.00: select tested, $6.00 Satisfaction guar 
anteed 20 vears at it Orders booked for 
pring delivery by S. G. Crocker, Jr., Roland 
Park. Baltimore, Md. 


shipper 
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Classified Advertisements 


Notices will be inserted in these classified 
columns for 50c per line, 7 words to the 
line. Advertisements intended for this de 
partment cannot be less than two lines, and 
you must say you want your advertisement 
in the classified column, or we will not be 
responsible for errors For special condi 
tions on bee and queen advertising, please 
write us. Copy should be received by 15th 
of preceding month to insure insertion. Cash 


if credit has not been established 
previously 


with copy 


REGULAR ADVERTISEMENTS DISCON- 
TINED IN GOOD STANDING. 


(Temporary advertisers and advertisers of 


small lots, when discontinued, are not here list 
ed It is only regular advertisers of regular 
lines who are here listed when their advertise 


ments are discontinued when they are in good 
standing.) 


Lesser, C. A. Bunch, Walter Rink 


Joe C, Weaver, C. E. Lush, Geo. Jaquays, J. G 
Burtis, Riverside Apiary, W. O. Hershey, R 
V. Cox, S. F. Lawrence, Ernest W. Peterson 
Meyer Toom, F. W. Luebeck, R. C. Ortleib 
Clarence Foote, Adam Kalb, Emil J. Baxter 
C. B. Howard, Roscoe F. Wixon, Christopher & 


Puett. J. M. Cutts & 
Weir Bros 


St 


Son, Baughn Spe 
American Poultry Jour 
Romain, Bridgman Nursery, R. V 
Forehand, A. I. Root Co. of Texas 


Stone, 
cial Crops 
nal. J. L 

Stearns N 


HONEY AND WAX FOR SALE. 


FOR SALE—White clover honey in 60-lb 
cans—none finer. J. F. Moore, Tiffin, Ohio 

FOR SALI Comb and extracted white clo 
ver honey. Prices on request. Dr. E. Kohn & 
Son, Grover Hill, Ohio 

FOR SALE—Clover, amber and basswood 
honey in new 60-lb. cans, 5 and 10 Ib. pails 
H. B. Gable, Romulus, N j 

FOR SALI White clover honey in new 
cans case of 120 Ibs $13.80 Strifert & 
Erickson, Stewartville, Minn 

FOR SALI No. 1 sweet clover honey, 60 
Ib. cans, $7.00; 6 or more, $6.00; 10-Ib. pails 
$1.25 A. Mottaz, Utica, Ils 

FOR SALI Very choice white clover ex 
tracted honey in 60-lb. cans, two to the case 
J Herman Pohl, Fowler, Mich 

FOR SALI Send for sample of new clover 
basswood honey in new 60-lIb. cans. J. N. Har 
ris, 502 W. Center, St. Lou Mich 

FOR SALE—Clover and buckwheat extract 
ed honey in new 60-lb. cans, 2 to the case 
John DeMuth & Son, Pembroke, N { 

FOR SALE-—Amber extracted honey in 5-Ib. 
pails and 60-lb. cans, also buckwheat, extract 
ed and comb H k Crowther, Jefferson, Ohio 

CLOVER-BASSWOOD honey in new 60-Ib 
cans and 5-lb. pails All produced on new 
combs. Sample 20¢ W. B. Crane, McComb, 
Ohio 

FOR SALI 12.000 lbs. of choice white clo 
ver honey, well ripened, put up in new 5 and 
10 Ib. pails. Sample 25c. W. B. Wallin, Brooks 
ville, Ky 

CLOVER honey prices on request. Sample 


Hoffman 


23d St 


frames 
Sioux 


First-class brood-combs in 
disease. C. S. Engle, 1327 
Towa 


FOR SALE 
honey put uy 
prices 


stating 
cock Mapleton 


10¢ 
no 

City 
extracted 
Write for 
ired W. M. Pea 


Choice clover 


new 
60-lIb 


des 


mn cans 
quantity 


Iowa 


BEE 
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FOR SALE—White honey in 60-Ib. cans, also 
West Indian in 50-gal. barrels. Samples and 
prices on request. A. I. Root Co., 23 Leonard 
St., New York City 

FOR SALE—Fine clover honey in 60-Ib 
eans (liquid), 15¢ per lb.; for large quantities 
or in 5-lb. pails, write. Sample, 10c. Wm. F 
Vollmer, Akron, N. Y 

HONEY FOR SALE—In 60-lb. tins, water 
white orange, 14c; white sage, l2c; extra L. A 
sage, 10%c; buckwheat, 10c, ete. Hoffman & 
Hauck, Woodhaven N Y 

OUR 1922 crop of white clover extracted 
honey is now ready for the market. New cans 
and cases. Say how much you can use, and we 


will be pleased to quote you our very lowest 


prices E. D. Townsend & Sons, Northstar 
Mich 

FOR SALE—Choice clover extracted honey 
in new 60-lb. cans and cases. Write for prices 
on carload or case lots; comb honey in Danz 
and beeway sections Packed in six or eight 
ease carriers. Quality unexcelled. J. D. Beals 
Oto, Iowa 

FOR SALE We have fine lots of white clo 
ver, sweet clover, basswood, buckwheat and 
amber honey Tell us what you want. Prices 
and samples on request. Good second-hand cans 
60c per case of two cans. A. I. Root Co., 224 
W. Huron St., Chicago, Ill 

FOR SATII 30.000 lbs of white clover 
honey (not sweet clover) in new 60-lb. cans 
two in case, at 12%e per Ib., in 5-lb. pails 
12 in case, at 80e per pail, $75.00 per 100 
f. o. b. Waterville. Sample, 15c¢c. No better hon 
ey on the market. F. W. Summerfield, Water 
ville, Ohio 

HONEY—Best quality clover or buckwheat 
12 5-lb. pails, $9.00 at our station; 2 60-lb 
cans, $15.00. 5 Ibs. delivered within third zone 
$1.20; 10 Ibs $2.00, net weight. GUARAN 
rEED ALWAYS RIGHT Write for prices on 
larger quantities Karl Rulison, R. D. No. 1 
Amsterdam, N. Y 

WATER-WHITE white and weet clover 
1ixed Granulated, $7.20 per five-gallon can 


10 pound pails liquid, $9.00 per case of 6, 5 


pound pails, liquid, $9.15 per case of 12. Write 
for prices in larger quantitic Sioux Honey 
Association Masonic Building, Morningside 
Station, Sioux City, Iowa 

FOR SALE—No. 1 white comb honey, $6 
per case; No. 2 white comb, $5 per case of 24 
sections; dark comb, dollar per case less; 24 
case lots, 50e¢ per case less. Amber and dark 
extracted 10¢ per pound, two 60-lb. cans to 
ease. Amber baking honey in barrels, 8e per 
pound Discount on extracted in quantities 
H. G. Quirin, Bellevue, Ohio 

OUR 1922 crop extracted honey is a very 
fancy grade, water white clover, which was left 


on the hives until thoroughly cured by the bees 


before extracting, making it very heavy bodied 
This thick, rich honey is all packed in new 
60-lb. cans. two to the case. Of course, we have 
to ask a little more for honey of this quality 
than ordinary honey When in need of a good 
article send a dime for a sample, and address 
your inquiry to D. R. Townsend, Northstar 
Mich 

FOR SALE—We can supply honey to bee 


keepers or other roadside sellers who may need 
to buy beyond their own supply, packed as fol 


low »%-1) frietion-toy n eans, 1 dozen in 
ease: 5-lh. friction-top tin cans % doz. in 
case; 10-lb. friction-top tin car % doz. in 
case; 60-lb. square cans, 1 to case; 60-Ib. 
square can 2 to case. We have the following 


kinds of honey Standard white. alfalfa, sweet 
clover, California sage, California orange, light 
amber, amber Write for prices The A. I 
Root Co.. Medina, Ohio 
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HONEY AND WAX WANTED. 


CUUDeeeeeeUNEnE Teena caneneneneetNN 


WANTED—Comb and extracted honey, car 
load and less. All kinds of honey and beeswax 
for sale. Walter C. Morris, 105 Hudson St., 
New York 

BEESWAX wanted Old combs (dry) and 


cappings for rendering. Also wax accepted in 
trade. Top market prices offered. A. I. Root 
Co. of Iowa, Council Bluffs, Iowa 
WANTED—Beeswax We will pay you the 
best market price in cash, or exchange your 
beeswax for the famous AIRCO foundation for 
a very reasonable charge. Ship direct to us in 
double burlap sacks, marking each package 
plainly with your name and address on the in 
side and outside so we can identify the ship 
ment and make prompt remittance. The A. I 
Root Company, Medina, Ohio. 
FOR SALE. 
= svvvoccvoveucouscceoeencencereeeeeerennnnnenne4e vv0v00n 


HONEY LABELS New design. Catalog free 


Eastern Label Co., Clintonville, Conn 

CASH for old bee books and journals. Write 
to me what you have. Francis Jager, University 
Farm, St. Paul, Minn 

FOR SALE—A second-hand honey extractor 
in first-class condition. J. H tergh, R. F. D 
No. 2, Box 75, Colfax, Wis. 

FOR SALE ‘SUPERIOR’’ FOUNDATION 
‘‘quality unexcelled.’’ Let us prove it. Order 
now. Superior Honey Co., Ogden, Utah 

ADAPTABLE BEEHIVES are. sound in 
principle and are practical. For free informa 
tion address Geo. P. Wood, Peekskill, N. Y. 

FOR SALE Good second-hand 60-Ib. cans 
two cans to case, boxed, at 60c¢ per case, f. 0. b 
Cincinnati. Terms cash. C. H. W. Weber & Co 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


ROBINSON’S comb foundation will please 
the bees, and the price will please the bee 
keeper. Wax worked at lowest rates. E. 8S. Rob 
inson, Mayville, Chau. Co, N. Y. 

FOR SALI 20 10-frame comb supers with 
4%x4'™%x1% plain sections, used one season 
$25.00 Hugh C. Flanagan, 436 Forest Ave 
Muskegon, Mich. 

FOR SALE—500 pounds of Dadant’s wired 
foundation, in 5-lb. boxes. 10 boxes in a crate 
70c per Ib.; less than 10 boxes, 73c per Ib. 
Ray C. Wileox. Odessa, N. Y. 

FOR SALE—About 200 shipping cases; also 


100 reshipping shallow supers 8-frame, 25c¢ 
each here. Sample on request. J. Curtis Alex 
ander, R. F. D. No. 1, Asheville, N. C 

FOR SALE Buckeye 
extractor, in perfect 
son. Reverse at high 
while attention. D. C 

HON-E-NUT CANDIES 
honey, nuts and chocolate 
candy made. Try and be 
Ib postpaid Fairmount 
Haven, Pa 

FOR SALE \ 
9x15 inches, in 
Also 50 or 60 swarms 
plus hives and combs 


8-frame, power honey 
condition. Used one 
speed. A bargain worth 
StahIman, Buhl, Idaho 


Made from pure 
The most wholesome 
convinced. $1.00 per 


Apiaries, Skuylkill 


sea 


press, size 
condition as if new 
lot of sur 


of bees and a 
Lyman Reed, 25 Vosberg 


Given foundation 


good 


St.. Tlion, N. Y¥ 

SAW TABLI Real bargain in a Sidney No 
1 woodworking machine. with 6-foot Mereen 
Johnson cut-off table. and large assortment of 
common and smooth-eutting rip and cut-off 
saws, matcher, dado, other heads, ete. Fully 


for manufacturing complete beehives 
shipping cases and general shop work 
on request. The Hofmann 
Minn 


equipped 

erating 
Further 
Apiaries 


particulars 
Janesville 
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CONNECTICUT and Rhode Island headquar 
ters for Root’s beekeepers’ supplies. Ww. 
Yates, Hartford, Conn 

FOR SALE—25 Standard hives (without 
frames) with metal and inner cover and re 
versible bottoms at $1.50 each; 50 extracting 
supers for 6%-inch frames (10 frames), no 
frames, at 40c each; one circular saw rig, 
$35.00. 10 ecolonies of bees in Modified Da 
dant hives at $10.00 each A. H. Hattendorf, 
Ocheyedan, Iowa 

FOR SALE—Complete, modernly equipped 


apiary, choice location, no local competition 
mountain altitude, 150 colonies bees, in new 
10 frame hives, new winter cases, up-to-date 


honey extracting and canning equipment. Best 
reasons for selling; or will rent on shares, op 
tional purchase The Little Horn Apiaries 


Crow Agency, Montana. 

FOR SALE—5000 extracting supers for 
Hoffman frames, 50¢c each; 40,000 improved 
Hoffman frames. 2c each; 10,000 Hoffman 
frames with Dadant’s light brood foundation 
7%e each; 1000 No. 1 metal top covers, 50c 
each; 1000 wood tops, 10¢ each; 1000 No. 1 
bottoms 15e each: 1900 queen-excluders 
(zine), 25¢ each; 500 Board-nan feeders, 5c¢ 
each: 300 Alexander feeder 10¢ each: 200 
Doolittle division-board feeders, 5¢ each; 100 


heavy winter tops with packing and metal cov 


ering. 50e each 500 aneen-rearing nifclei boxes 
for 3 and 4 frames, 10¢ each All in No. 1 
shape and ready for inspection. W. B. Wallin 


Brooksville, Ky 


WANTS AND EXCHANGES. 





BEESWAX WANTE!)—For manufacture in 
to SUPERIOR FOUNDATION (Weed Pro 
cess.) Superior Honey Co., Ogden, Utah 


WANTED 


dering on shares 


Old combs and cappings for ren 
Our steam equipment secures 


all the wax. Superior Honey Co., Ogden, Utah 
OLD COMBS, cappings or slumgum wanted 
for rendering by steam press process. We pay 


cash for wax rendered, trade for supplies. or 
work it into foundation. W. T. Faleoner Mfg 
Co., Falconer y. Y. 

WANTED—To hear from some one that 
wishes to exch:inge bees or supplies for a 
Merry Garden Auto Cultivator and full set of 
tools (good as new) J. S. Kendall, R. D. 2 
Box 3, Fort Scott. Kans 


WANTED- 


Shipments of old combs and cap 


pings for rendering. We pay the highest cash 
and trade price, charging but 5¢ a pound for 
wax rendered. The Fred W. Muth Co., Pearl 
and Walnut Sts.. Cincinnati, Ohio 

WANTED 3ee location prefer western Ne 
braska or Colorado. that will support 190 to 
300 colonies. Must not be overcrowded and 
reasonably free from disease. What have you? 
Answer quick with full description. Howard 
Wagner, Box 63. Beatrice, Nebr 

OLD COMBS WANTED—Our steam wax 


presses will get every ounce of beeswax out of 


old combs, cappings or slumgum. Send for our 
terms and our 1923 catalog. We will buy your 
share of the wax for cash or will work it into 
foundation for you. Dadant & Sons, Hamilton 
Tl 


BEES AND QUEENS. 


NUCLET and package bees. Send for circu 
lar. Allen Latham, Norwichtown, Conn. 

TRY THE ACHORD STRAIN OF ITAT 
TANS—tThey have produced wonderful honey 


erons in many states A postal will bring you 
a descriptive price list of swarms and queens 
W. D. Achord, Fitzpatrick, Ala 
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HARDY Italian queens, 
Lauver, Middletown, Pa. 


BEES and queens 
package for 1923. 


$1.00 each W. G 


on comb, large roomy 
Write for particulars. Oscar 


Mayeux, Hamburg, La 
FOR SALE—10 colonies Italians, 10-fr. 
suckeye hives, full comb-honey equipment 


Ralph Boswell, Berlin Heights, Ohio 


FOR SALE—Bees and queens, any size or 
kind of package, from one to carload. F. M 
Morgan, Hamburg, La. 

FOR SALE—10 colonies of Italian bees in 
new 10-frame Root hives. R. J. Whitney, R. F. 


D. No. 5, Royal Oak, Mich. 

sEES AND QUEENS—I am now booking or- 
ders for early spring delivery. Have best 
strains of Italian bees. Write for prices. N. L. 
Stapleton, Colquitt, Ala. 

OLD reliable queen-breeder in bee work 22 
years. Three-banded queens, 3-frame nuclei 
packages, full colonies, ready April 1 and after 
Curd Walker, Scotts Station, Ala 


POOLE’S 
guaranteed 


three-banded Italian queens are 


to arrive safely and give satisfac 
tion Untested, 80c¢ each; 25 or more, 75c; 
tested, $2.00 Rufus Poole, Greenville, Ala 


WE are booking orders now for spring deliv 


ery for the famous ‘‘Colorado Queens.’’ Send 
your order early so as to be sure to get your 
queens C. I. Goodrich, Wheatridge. Colo 

I. AM booking orders now for next spring 
delivery 3 frame nuclei and queens at the 
same price as last year. Caucasian or Italian 
race Peter Schaffhouser, Havelock. N. C 

BEES BY THE POUND Also QUEENS 


3ooking orders now. FREE circulars, giving de 
tails. See larger ad elsewhere. Nueces County 
Apiaries, Calallen, Texas. FE. B. Ault, Prop 

SHE-SUITS-ME QUEENS, 1923. after June 
1. $1.50 each. One dollar per queen when or 
dered four weeks or more in advance. Allen 
Latham, Norwichtown, Conn. 

CALIFORNIA package bees 
Ttalian queens, $1.25 each. 6 $7. 25 at $1 
each. 100 at 90¢e Write for quantity price 
on package hbeos Cc F Alexander 180 Arleta 
Ave.. San Jose, Calif 

QUEENS 
kind 


queens 


$1.50 per lb 
for 


each 


packa re bees 


free 


and 
Catalog 
$1.00 each; 
10% cash with order 
date. P. M. Williams 


PACKAGE BEES for 1923 
per Ih. Tested queens, $1.50 
brood, $1.50 each. Mixed 
Liberal discount for large 
ments. No disease. T. W 
Park, Ga 


QUEENS OF 
only. Untested 


the producing 

Three-banded  Ttalian 
dozen, $10.00. Terms 
balance before shipping 
Ft. Deposit, Ala 


Italians, $2.00 
each Frames of 
stock, 10% discount. 
orders or late ship 
Livingston, Norman 


QUALITY 


19 


Golden Italians 
5 each; 6, $7.00: select 
untested, $1.50; tested. $2.50: 1-Ih. package of 
bees with queen $3.00; 2-lb. package with 
queen, $5.00; 3-lb. package with queen, $7.00 
Safe arrival guaranteed. FE. A. Simmons 
ville. Ala 


PINARD’S quality of Root’s 
man’s strain of hees and 
ders for spring delivery 


Green 


and Prof. Cole 
queens. Booking or- 
Promptness and satis 


faction my motto Prices right. circular free 
Wax cell cups, Benton queen mailing cages and 
express and parcel post packages for package 
bees. A. J. Pinard. Morgan Hill, Calif 

THREE-BANDED ITALIAN BEES AND 
QUI ENS. 2-lh. pkgs with queens. $4.50 each; 
15 or more pkgs $4.00 each. Get prices on 
nuclei and queens April, May and June de 
livery T guarantee safe arrival, satisfaction 
and that there is no contagious hee disease in 
my apiary J. J. Seott, Crowville, Ls 
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LET me save you money on your 1923 
package bees, nuclei and queens. Book early 
and not be disappointed. Queens balance of 
season, 85c; 6 or more, 65c; after Oct. 20, 
$1.00 straight Everything guaranted J. Ll 


Morgan, Tupelo Honey Co., Columbia, Ala 


PACKAGE BEES—2000 big, strong, healthy 
colonies will be ready to supply PACKAGE 
BEES in the spring. Italian or Carniolan 


QUEENS 


order early 


Let me quote prices and book your 
A small deposit reserves shipping 


date. Circular free. J. Wing, 155 Schiele 
Ave., San Jose, Calif. 

BOOKING orders for April 15 to May 30 
delivery. Three lbs. of bees, a frame of brood 


and honey and an untested Italian queen, $5.85; 
same as above, only 2 lbs. of $4.90. Cer 
tificate of health accompanies each shipment. 
20% books your order Special prices on large 
order. E. J. Beridon, Jr., Mansura, La. 
BURLESON’S ‘‘Old Reliable’’ 
Italian guaranteed 


bees 


three-banded 


queens none better. Un 





tested, $1.25 each; $12.00 per dozen. Select un 
tested, $1.50 each; $15.00 per dozen Queens 
ready to ship April 10. Send all orders, with 
remittance, to my manager, J. W. Seay, Mathis 
Texas. T. W. Burleson, Waxahachie, Texas 
FOR SALE—Golden queens of 15 years’ 
careful breeding; untested, $1.25 each, or 6 
for $7.00; 12 or more, $1.00 each Tested 
$2.00 each One-lb. package with untested 
queen, delivered, $3.25; two-lb. package with 


untested queen, delivered, $5.00 Promptness 





and satisfaction my motto Shipments begin 
ning about April 15. R. O. Cox, Box 25, Rut 
ledge, Ala 

ITALIAN BEES—Brood and young queens 
for delivery April 15 to June 15 One frame 
emerging brood and bees, one extra pound of 
bees, one young Italian queen, all for $5.00, 25 
or more, $4.75, 50 or more, $4.50. Bright three 
handed stock only, no disease, safe arrival and 
satisfaction guaranteed. 25° deposit to book 
order. R. S. Knight, R. F. D. No. 2, New Or 
leans La 

PACKAGE BEES for 1923 delivery surle 
son’s ‘‘Old Reliable.’’ three-banded, Italian 
bees and queens None better; two-pound 
packages, $4.25, and three-pound packages 
$5.50 each. Select, untested queen with each 
package. Ten per cent down with order, balance 
fifteen days before bees are to be shipped. I 
use sugar syrup for feed in transit, and guar 
antee no disease and safe arrival. T. W. Bur 
leson, Waxahachie, Texas 


PACKAGE BEES FOR 1923—Three-band 
Italians, bred for business. A 2-lb. package of 
the Yancey hustlers with a _ select untested 
queen for $5.00; 25 or more, $4.75 each. At 
tractive prices on large lots One-fifth cash 
books your order. Order early and make sure 
of shipping dates We do not accept more or 
ders than we can fill promptly. Caney Valley 
Apiaries, Bay City, Texas, Yancey Bros., own 
ers 

FOR SALE—Pure Italian bees and queens 
3-handed 2 pound pack iges with selected 
queens; 1-5, $5.00; 5-25, $4.75: 25 or more 
$4.50, delivered. Queens, 1-50, $1.00 each. 25 
per cent cash books order, balance a few days 
before shipping season begins. Shipping season 
opens April 15. No disease, safe arrival and 
satisfaction. We ship only the best Ww. C 
Smith & Co., Calhoun, Ala 

NUCLEI We are now booking orders for 
May 1 delivery Leather-colored, good Italian 
hees and queens. 1-fr. nucleus with bees, brood 
untested queen, $3.50; 2-fr. nucleus, $5.00; 3 
fr. nucleus, $6.00. One colony bees with select 
untested queen, $11.00. We guarantee safe ar 
rival, no disease. We think our queens equal 
to the best in prolifieness, the bees hustlers in 
gathering honey. Weber Brothers Honey Co,, 
Rialto, Calif, 
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IF GOOD bright Italian queens are wanted 
by return mail, send your order to M. Bates 
Greenville, Ala. Price, $1.00 each; $10.00 per 
dozen; $75 per 100. Pure mating, safe arrival 


and satisfaction guaranteed 

BRIGHT Italian Bees and Queens, ready 
April 10 Untested queen, 1, $1.00 12, $10; 
1-fr. nucleus with queen, $3.00; 2-fr. nucleus 
with queen, $5.00; 1-lb. package with queen, 
$3.00; 2-Ib. package with queen, $5.00. Health 





Safe arrival guaran 
No. 3, Greenville 


certificate with shipment 
teed T. J. Talley, R. F. D 
Ala 


ITALIAN QUEENS, PACKAGE BEES and 
NUCLEI—We have been shipping queens 
combless bees and nuclei from here for the 
past eighteen years They give satisfaction. 
Customers recommend us to their friends. Have 
nearly 1000 colonies to draw from. Three 
banded Italian queens, untested, $1.00, tested 
$2.00. For prices of breeders, nuclei and pack 
age bees, write for price list. Allenville Api 
aries, Allenville, Ala 

GOLDEN ITALIAN QUEENS AND BEES 
ready April 5 to 15, 1923. Untested queens 
1, $1.00: 6, $5.00; 12. $10.00; 100, $75.00 
1-fr. nuclei with queen, $3 00; 2-fr. nuclei with 
queen, $5.00; 1-lb. package with queen, $3.00; 
2-lb. package with queen, $5.00. It costs no 
more to get the best. No disease. Health cer 
tificate with each shipment Safe arrival and 
satisfaction guaranteed 20% will book your 


order for spring delivery. J. F. Rogers, R. D 


No. 3. Greenville, Ala 

BEES IN PACKAGES—May and June ship 
ment. Two pounds bees on a standard frame 
brood and honey, $3.00; 3 pounds bees, same 
as above, $4.00 Above prices are on lots of 
10 or more. Three-banded Italian queens, un- 
tested, $1.00, tested, $1.50 each Two and 
three frame nuclei, same price as packages. 
19% to book order, balance before shipping 


. 


Guarantee safe delivery, and no disease. L 
Mayeux, Hamburg, La 


IF you are in the market for bees and 
queens for April, May and June (1923) deliv- 
ery, place your order now. 2-frame nuclei with 
select untested queen, $4.00 each; 3-frame nu 
clei with select untested queen, $5.00 each 
Three-banded Italian aueens select untested 
$1.25: select tested, $2 50: select tested breed 
ing queens, $6.00 For carload lots write for 
special prices. 15% deposit to book order. bal 
ance payable just prior to shipment. Safe ar 
rival and satisfaction guaranteed. J. P. An 
thony (District Apiary Inspector), Apalachi 
cola, Fla 

BEFS AND QUEENS—Two Ibs. of Italian 
bees with untested Ttalian queen, $4.50; 10 or 
more, $4.25 each; 2 Ibs. of hybrid bees with 
untested Italian queen, $3.75: 10 or more 
$3.50 each. This last offer is a real saving to 
the purchaser, for in a few weeks the colony 
will Italianize. Prices on the other size pack 
ages for the asking; 10 per cent hooks your 
order T have never had a ease of foul brood 
in my apiaries Prompt delivery and satis 
faction guaranteed Farlv orders most satis 
factory to all concerned. H. FE. Graham, Gause 
Texas 

FOR SALE, 1923, PACKAGE BEES—AIll 
bees are shipped on standard Root frame 
emerging hees with honev. Anril 25 to Mav 30 
2-Ib. package. three-handed Ttalians. $5.00: 3 
Tb. package. $5.75: 4-Th. package. $6.50: June 
1 to 30th: 2-frame nuclei with untested queen 
$4.75: 3-frame. $5.00: 4-frame. $5.75. An un 
tested queen with each package or nucleus 
Safe delivery guaranteed. free from any con- 
tagious hee disease. Certificate will accompany 
each shipment. No shinment of hees hy nareel 
nost Send 15 ner cent to hook order. A. J 


Lemoine. Moreauville, Box No. 55 


La 
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FEBRI 


CULTURE ARY, 


MY five-banded Golden queens will be ready 


April 1 1 queen, $1.00; 6 queens, $5.50; 12 
queens, $10.00. W. W. Talley, Greenville, 
R. D. No. 4, Ala. 


GOLDEN ITALIAN QUEENS FOR 1923, the 


bright kind Satisfaction guaranteed. Will 
begin shipping about April 1. Price untested 
$1.00 each; $10.00 per doz.; 100, $75.00 
Tested, $1.75 each E. F. Day, Honoraville, 
Ala 

IF you want good, bright Italian queens by 
return mail, send your order to us. $1.00 each 
$11.00 per doz $80.00 per 100. 1-lb. bees 


| with queen, $3.00; 2-lb. bees with queen, $5.00 
| No disease in our apiaries. Safe arrival, pure 
mating and reasonable satisfaction guaranteed. 
We pay delivery charges on package bees up 


| to 1000 miles. Guarantee covers U. S. and 

Canada on safe arrival. Graydon Brothers, 
Greenville, R. F. D. No. 4, Ala. 

BOOKING ORDERS FOR MAY DELIVERY, 


1923—My introduced-laying-enroute queens 
; and packages, one good, vigorous, young queen 
| 1 standard Hoffman frame of emerging brood 
and adhering and 1 additional pound of 
bees, price, complete, f. o. b. Bordelonville 
$5.00. Additional frames of -brood or additional 
pounds of field to make larger packages, 
| $1 each respectively in above package. Bees 
and queen Italian. Queens introduced and lay 
ing enroute to you. Health certificate attached 
Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. One 
fifth cash books order. Send for circular and 
names of satisfied customers in your state. 
Complete references given Dalton, Bordel 
onville, La 


E. D. TOWNSEND, 


bees, 


bees 


Jes 


Northstar, Michigan, of 
the firm of E. D. Townsend & Sons, has his 
winter home at Marksville, La., among the 
large shippers of package bees. Some of these 


beekeepers are mighty good beekeepers, but 
poor salesmen. A year ago I sold several hun 


| dred packages of bees for the above producers 
and they have asked me to sell for them again 
during the next season and I have decided to 
do No small orders will be accepted, and 
none but three and four pound packages, with 
comb of sealed brood and honey will be han 
dled. If you can use from 25 to 500 packages 
the kind that brings in the full crop of honey 
the first season, you will make a mistake if you 


so. 


do not get my very low jobbing prices before 
buying Address me at Marksville, La 
FREE, FREE, FREE—With each queen or 
package we will give free, one of our new 
patent-applied-for brood-frames that the bees 
will build to the bottom-bar We will have 
10,000 Ibs. of one and two and three pound 
packages of bees for delivery any time after 


at the following prices: 
more, $2.15; 2-lb 


1-lb. package 


April 10 
$2.25 package, $3.75; 


25 or 





25 or more, $3.60; 3-lb., $5.25; 25 or more. 
$5.00 Can furnish nuclei in one, two and 
three frame Untested queen, $1.50, 25 or 


more, $1.30. Can furnish either three-banded 
golden or Carniolan queens. We will guaran 
tee shipment day you want them or a reduc 


tion in the price will be sent you and all your 


money will be returned after 10 days The 
early bees will be shipped from the South 
Queens from our home yard will be ready to 


mail by the 15th of May at the regular price 
$1.00 apiece Send for circular. F. M. Russell 
Roxbury, Ohio 


! 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


—_ 
} 

THE BEE WORLD—tThe leading bee jour- 
| nal in Britain, and the only international bee 
review in existence It is read, re-read and 
treasured. Will it not appeal to you? Specimen 


copy free from the publishers. The Apis Club 
Benson, Oxon, England. Send us a post card 
today It is well worth your little trouble 
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HELP WANTED. 


FEBRUARY, 1923 


" 


WANTED—tTwo industrious young men of 
good habits, to work with bees and on farm for 
season of 1923. N. L. Stevens, Venice Center, 

WANTED—Young man with general experi 
ence for the coming bee season. State qualifica 
tions in first letter. Room and board furnished 
B. B. Coggshall, Groton, N 4 


WANTED—Position as assistant in apiary 
for season of 1923 in north Central States 
Prefer Michigan or Wisconsin. A. T. LeMay 
No. 2, Box 115, Wisconsin Rapids, Wis. 


WANTED—A single man to work in system 
of 11 apiaries, and assist in honey sales busi 
Good opportunity for a hustler. State 
age, weight, experience and salary expected 
Ray C. Wilcox, Odessa, N. Y. 

WANTED—On a modern bee and poultry 
plant, a man of energy and some experience 
Married man preferred. House with furnace and 
electric lights. Large garden furnished. Refer 
ences required. Position open April 1. E. L 
Lane, Trumansburg, N. Y 


WANTED—An experienced modern queen 
breeder, capable of all kinds of work connect 
ed with apiaries operated for the purpose of 
nuclei shipping and queen-rearing. State wages 
and give references A. R. Irish, Savannah 
Box 134, Ga 

EXPERIENCE AND FAIR WAGES to active 
industrious young man for help in well-equip 
ped apiaries, 650 colonies, April to December 
State age height weight, occupation and 
wages desired The Pettit Apiaries, George 
town, Ont., Can. 

WANTED—Helper in our apiaries of 400 
colonies, for the season of 1923. Would con 
sider young man with some experience who 
wants to learn more about State age 
and wages expected. Give references. Maumee 
Valley Honey Co., Ney, Ohio. 

WANTED—Single, young or middle-aged 
conscientious, energetic and‘ willing assistant 
experienced in extracted honey production to 
help in 600 to 700 colony business, and general 
farming on a small scale when not busy with 
bees Must be handy at common shop work 
Give present occupation, age, height, weight 
and wages expected; also references regarding 
character, habits, experience with bees, farm 
work, trucks and automobiles all in first let 
ter. Steady job for right party. Objection to 
cigarets and tobacco chewing Can also use 
well-recommended farmer, handy in general, 
having some beekeeping experience and desir- 
ing to learn more. ‘The Hofmann Apiaries, 
Janesville, Minn 


ness. 


bees. 


PACKAGE BEES 


D310800—2-lb. pkgs. of bees....$6.00 each 


on application These prices are F. O. B 


orders can be filled from Medina. 
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‘Root “Quality” Queens and ‘Package “Bees 


You need Root Queens to improve the honey-gathering qualities of your bees. 
QUEEN PRICES APRIL i5 TO OCTOBER 15. 


Quantity: 1to9 10 to 24 25 to 49 50 to 99. 100 or over. 
D312000 Untested .....$1.50 each $1.40 each. $1.35 each $1.25 each $1.15 each 
D313000 Select Untested. 2.00 each. 1.90 each. 1.80 each. 1.70 each 1.60 each. 
D314000—Tested cocccese 2.00 GRGR. 2.35 each. 2.25 each 2.10 each 2.00 each. 
D315000—Select Tested... 3.00 each 2.85 each 2.70 each. 2.55 each 2 40 each 


Experience has tanght us that two lbs. of bees in a package will ship 

better than a lesser or a greater amount of bees It has been demonstrated that better 

results in honey producing are obtained from 2-lb. pkgs. of bees than from three-lb. pkgs. 
Prices of Bees in Two-Pound Combless Packages by Express— April 15 to August 15. 


lto 9 pkgs. 
Add price of queen wanted to package price given above. 


shipping point 
on package bees will be made from Bay Minette, Alabama 


The cA. I. Root Company, West Side Sta., Medina, Ohio, U.S. A. 


BEE CULTURE 129 


SITUATION WANTED. 

A SPANIARD knowing some English, with 
10 years of experience in beekeeping, wishes 
employment. Juan Vick, Corozal, P. 

WANTED—Employment in apiary for com 
ing honey season. Some experience. Halbert 
Yohey, R. D. No. 1, Wyoming, Ills. 

EXPERIENCED young man wants position 
with commercial beekeeper coming season. Ref 
erences furnished. Satisfaction assured. If in- 
terested, write Thos. Arnold, Myers, N. Y. 

EXPERIENCED married beekeeper, age 31, 
wants permanent position. Can use carpenter 
tools. Give full information in first letter 
Paul S. Patterson, 127 Dale Ave., Cambridge 
Springs, Pa 


TRADE NOTES. 

Inasmuch as we expect to discontinue listing 
the following articles in our general catalog we 
are offering them at a big reduction in order 
to close out our present stock. 

For Shipment from Medina, Ohio. 
2 €492001—One and one-half horse-pow- 
er Busy Bee gasoline engines. Each..$35.00 


- 


one-half-inch honey pumps. Price each 


complete with fittings, $7.00; com- 

plete without fittings.......... - 5.00 
6 Dadant electric wire imbedders. Price 

SE acecervicinwneecdenwaneen ae 45 
80 Bee Models—The Anatomy of the 

see, price each bec eeseeeneene 25 
100 lbs. C490561—Crate staples, 1%x 

%-inch, price per pound..... oe 12 
79 super covers, metal ends, 8-frame, 

DOGO. TENOR GHGs co ccccvccestsss 15 


In addition to the above bargains we have 
in stock 5000 second-grade Hoffman frames. 
standard size 944x17%, packed in cartons of 
100 only which we offer at the special price 
of $5.00 per hundred as long as present stock 
lasts. Sample sent on request. 

Above prices are strictly net f. 0. b. Medina, 
Ohio. THE A. I. ROOT COMPANY. 


| OL 


BEEKEEPERS’ SUPPLIES. 


The kind you want and bees 
need. Good stock of the A. I. 
Root Co.’s make of goods on 
hand. Catalog free. Beeswax 
wanted. 

J. NEBEL & SON SUPPLY CO., High Hill, Mo. 





10 to 24 pkgs 
$5.50 each. 


25 to 49 pkgs 50 or more. 
$5.00 each $4.00 each. 
Large quantity lots quoted 
NOTE: Early spring delivery 
Beginning May 15, package 























Black bees with 
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7 
NORTHERN 
BEEKEEPERS 
A MIGHTY INTERESTING PROPOSITION 
ON 
NUGLEI AND PAGAAGE BEES 
FOR EARLY SPRING DELIVERY 
Italian Queens. 
Fine stock of Italians. No disease. 
Abundance of experience as ship- 
per and receiver of bees insures the 
service you should receive. A pos- 
tal brings prices and detailed in- 
formation. 
A. J. HEARD, BONAIRE, GA. 
Jj 














THREE - BANDED 
ITALIANS 


BOOKING ORDERS FOR 1923. 
QUEENS READY APRIL 1. 


21 Yearsa 
Beekeeper 


We ship thousands of our Old Reliable 
Three-banded Italian Queens all over the 
U. S. A. and Canada every year. They 
are of an exceptionally vigorous and 
long-lived strain of bees. They are gen- 
tle, prolific, very resistant to brood dis- 
eases, and the best of honey-gatherers. 
We have sold a good many queens to par- 
ties who are using them in stamping out 
foul brood. Orders booked for one-fourth 
cash Safe arrival guaranteed in U. S. 
and Canada. Circular and price list free. 





Untested——$1.25; 6, $6.50; 12, $12 
Tested—-$2.50; 6, $14.00; 12, 
Sel. Unt.—-$1.50, 6, $8.00; 12 
Select Tested—$3.00 each 


JOHN 6G. MILLER 


723 C Street CORPUS CHRISTI, TEXAS 
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Will Your 1923 Nuclei be 


. 
Satisfactory? 
If you order Tlummer Bees and Queens 
they will We ship only the best of 
Three-Band Italians Nuclei are made 
up of sealed brood and plenty of young 
bees to build up rapidly and produce 
maximum crops We use extreme care 
in packing to reach destination safely 
and will replace or refund money 





promptly in case of loss if purchaser 
sends us bad order receipt from express 
We give 


agent as good service on small 





orders as on large ones. and solicit or 
ders from beginners and small beekeep 
ers as well as large orders 800 strong 
colonies set aside to draw from Ten 
per cent of amount of order to hook 
balance just before shipment is made 
1923 PRICES, F. 0. B. MACON, MISS 
2-frame Nuclei and Untested Queen 
$4.25 each: 25 or more $4.00 each 
3-frame Nuclei and Untested Queen 
$5.25 each: 25 or more 25.00 wach 
2 Ibs. Bees and Untested Queen, $4.50 
each: 25 or more.. $4.00 each 


3 Ibs. Bees and Untested Queen $5.50 


each: 25 or more $5.00 each 
100 stands bees in Danz. Hives at bar 
gain. One-piece eypress covers and bot 


tom-boards 





Geo. A. Hummer & Sons 


PRAIRIE POINT, MISS. 
































QUIEIEINS 
PACKAGE BEES 


THREE-BANDED ITALIANS 


Place your order with us and receive the 
reward from our reliable stock They are 
wonderful workers, and our customers are 


getting splendid results from them in every 


respect. Read what others say about them 
‘*The 18 queens bought from you were 
all introduced in colonies that were bad 
ly affected with European foul brood, and 
they cleaned up and Italianized 100% 
and T am more than pleased with the re 
sults. I will want some more of your pack 
age bees and queens next spring.’’—lIowa 
‘IT have bought package bees from you 
they are wonderful workers and are ad 


mired by the local beekeepers for their 
beauty and gentleness.’’——-N. Y. 
others re 


charges 


prices with 
transportation 


In comparing our 
member we pay all 


1-lb. packages with unt. queens. .$3.25 ea 
1%-lb. packages with unt. queens 4.25 ea 
2-lb. packages with unt. queens... 5.25 ea 
3-lb. packages with unt. queen 6.25 ea 


on shipments contain 
50¢ less per pack 
packages 


25c less per package 
ing 12 packages or more 
age on shipments containing 50 
or more. 


Sel. unt. queens, $1.00 each. Sel. test., $2.00 
each. We guarantee pure mating, safe ar 
rival and entire satisfaction 


HAYNEVILLE APIARY CO., Hayneville, Alabama 
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ROOT QUALITY SUPPLIES 


East St. Louis, Ill. 
0. G. RAWSON, 3208 Forest Place, 


Send for Catalog. 
Authorized Distributor for St. Louis district. 


BEES AND QUEENS. 


OUR 1923 PRICES. 


ARE GREATLY REDUCED ON NUCLEI AND 
POUND PACKAGES. 


One extra pound of bees shipped with each 
nucleus or package, shipped on capped brood 
pure three-banded and golden Italians with 
tested or selected untested young queens. Safe 


delivery, satisfaction, no diseases guaranteed 


Large, roomy packages We have an outyard 
of hybrid bees for sale with Italian queens at 
a very low price. You will make a mistake 


get our low 


Absolute 


if vou do not 
erences given 
refunded. 


M. VOINCHE, BUNKIE, LOUISIANA. 


QUEENS 


OVER 100,000 QUEENS 
Who bought them? Bee 


prices. Complete ref 
satisfaction or money 


Reared bv our breeder 


keepers who wanted a good strain of honey 
gathering three-banded Italian bees. Give our 
queens a trial and be convinced. Everything 
guaranteed free from disease and to please our 
customers Delivery starts April 1. Orders 
hooked now at our reduced price 

Untested 1 queen, $1.00; 12 queens, $10.00; 
100 queens $75.00; 1000 queens, $700.00 
Tested—1 queen, $1.50; 12 queens, $17.00 


Giood breeders, $5.00 each. Write for prices on 


bees 


THE CITRONELLE APIARIES 


CITRONELLE. ALABAMA. 





—— 


~— INDIANOLA 


APIARY COMPANY 


Italian Bees and Queens, bright golden 
and 3-banded. Orders booked for 
season of 1923 as follows: 
Untested Queens . .$1.00 each 
Tested Queens .. +e. . $1.50 each. 


One-lb. package Bees 
Queens, $3.00; two-lb. package Bees 
with untested Queens, $5.00; three-lb. 
package Bees with untested Queens, 
$6.00. Ten per cent discount on orders 
of $25.00 or more. Thirty years’ éxperi- 
ence, hundreds of satisfied customers. 
Your orders solicited, satisfaction guar- 
anteed. 


J. W. SHERMAN, Valdosta, Ga. 











with untested 
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BEE CULTU 


EVERGREENS 


Hill’s Hardy Tested Sorts 
Best for windbreaks, hedges and 
lawn planting. Protect buildings, 
crops, stock, gardens and orchards 
Hill’s Evergreens are nursery grown and hardy 
everywhere. Hill’s Evergreen book sent free 
Write today. Beautiful Evergreen Trees at mod 
erate prices. World’s largest growers. Est. 1855. 

The D. Hill Nursery Co., Inc., Dundee, Ill. 
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| Box 246. Evergreen Specialists. 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) 


Pure Three- Band Italians 
that deliver the honey. 


YOUR ORDERS SOLICITED 
Untested $1.00 ea., Tested $2.00 ea. 


0. W. Howell, Shellman, Ga, 
































Thagard’s 


ITALIAN QUEENS 


—BRED FOR QUALITY— 


Write for our descriptive catalog of our Ital 
ian queens. All of our untested queens will 
be selected. Absolutely no culls 
Queens: 1 to 4, $1.25; 5 to 11, $1.20; 
12 to 24. $1.15 each. Bees: 1-lb. pack 
age, $3.00; 2-lb. package, $5.00 with 
queen. 


THE V.R. THAGARD COMPANY 


GREENVILLE, ALABAMA. 


Talking Queens 


Laws’ Queens Speak 


for Themselves. 


Laws’ bright three-band Italians are 
as good as or better than the best. Many 
customers say they are. 

Thirty-five years an advertiser in this 
journal, and thousands of queens mailed 


all over the U. S. and to foreign coun- 
tries. 


Let Laws rear your queens for you. 
They will put money in your pocket. 

Popular prices. Write for quantity 
lots. 

Make your reservations early; you 
will get what you want and when you 
want it. A ten per cent deposit will 
book your order. 


W. H. LAWS 


BEEVILLLE, BEE COUNTY, TEXAS. 
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"ROOT QUALITY stocks 
BEE SUPPLIES stivice 


SERVICE 


A.1. ROOT CO. of NEW ORLEANS 
2042 Magazine St., New Orleans, La. 


Also Headquarters for Elton War- 
ner’s Three-banded Italian Queens, 
Nuclei and Combless Packages. 


One Elton Warner Quality untested 
Queen, one frame emerging brood with 
adhering bees and one pound of young, 
vigorous bees, price $5.00 f. o. b. New 
Orleans. Extra bees, $1 per pound 

3-frame nucleus, with Elton Warner 
Quality Untested Queen, price $5.50 f 
o. b. New Orleans. 

Combless packages, $1 for package, 
plus $1 per pound for bees, and price 
of queen, if queen is wanted. 

Young, vigorous TESTED Elton War- 
ner Quality Queens, wonderful honey- 
gathering strain, for EARLY spring 
shipment, $1.60 each, postpaid. 

Untested Elton Warner Quality 
Queens, after April 10, $1.15 postpaid. 

Everything guaranteed, including de- 
livery date. No disease. 20 per cent 
books order. 10 per cent discount on 
orders of over $20. 15 per cent discount 
on orders of $60 or over. 

Almacen de exportacién para México y 
Centro America, Correspondencia en caa- 
tellano. 





NUCLEI, QUEENS 


POUND PACKAGES 


FINEST ITALIANS 
Avoid the rush. Let us book your order 
for spring delivery 


QUEENS 


prolific enough for ‘‘those large hives,’’ 
purely mated, and beauties to boot. Bred 
from selected mothers Untested T5e 
each Select untested $1.00 Tested, 











$1.25 postpaid 


“NUCLEI, WITH QUEENS INTRODUCED 


frame with young queen... $5.00 
25 or more, each Tor 4.50 
3-frame with young queen...... 6.50 
5 or more, each...... .. 6.00 


W e do not weigh the bees put up in our 
nuclei in addition to those adhering to 
the comb but we invite comparison 


POUND PACKAGES 
2 Ibs. with untested queen.......$4.50 
25 or more, each ~s .« 4.00 
3 lbs. with untested queen...... 6.00 


’5 or more, each. 


Queens caged separately among the bees 


We guarantee Pure stock, no disease 
safe arrival, and complete satisfaction 
Terms 20% to book balance before 


shipment wanted 


JENSEN APIARIES 


CRAWFORDSVILLE, MISS. 





——— — 






































J 
PATENTS ORKS BEES ana HONE 
I make a specialty of patents, trade-marks ~ 
and copyrights Protect and profit by your | GEORGE W. YORK, Fditor, 906 W. First Ave 
ideas Advice and terms on request Elever Spokane, Wash. A 16-large-page monthly, at 
years’ active practice before | S. Patent of $1.00 a year devoted exclusively to bee cul 
fice Write today Lester L. Sargent, patent ture. It’s different. Better order it for a year 
lawyer, 524 Tenth St Washington, D. C You'll like it Sample copy free. 
Vigorou Italian queens and bees in packages thoroughbred throe-banded stock; active 
ne and prolificness of queer guaranteed, Standard nuclei with frame that fit Root Stan 
dard hive also comble package I consider three-frame nuclei superior to three pound 
comble package and would advise my customers to purchase nuclei My bees are ab 
olutely free from disease, and have never at anv time had any disease Shipments begin 
about April 15 Order early and be in time for the booking I ship to numerous parts 
of the United States and Canada every pring. All queens I sell are young, also laying 


Two-lb. package, with queen, 1 to 20, $5.00 each; two-lb. package with queen, 

25 or more, $4.50 each; three.lb. package, with queen, 1 to 20, $5.50 each : three- 

pound package, with queen, 25 or more, $5.00 each; three-frame nuclei, with 

queen, 1 to 20, $5.50 each; three-frame nuclei, with queen, 25 or more, $5.00 each. 
rERMS: Cash with order As I ship by expre be sure to state name of express station 


Cc. M. ELFER, St. Rose, Louisiana. 














a) ee). | ae) mie | le), |e ad — | 


O OUT-OF-TOWN DEPOSITS. 
© Our record prove that the plan of sending deposits y mail is perfectly 


safe, and persons in all parts of the country transact their banking business in 
this manner 


LL -¥\VA | (ete) aoe) nme - 7-0) | @ © Mia tte 


A.T. SPITZER Pres E.R.ROOT vice PRES. E.B.SPITZER case 


BANKING 
BY 
MAIL 
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QUALITY and SERVICE ste | The Stapleton Apiaries 






























3-Band LEATHER 
Repeat orders from pleased 
‘ustomers prove that our ITALIANS 
bees shippe ) FOO a8) »s of seale “y : . 
a parol — a ae | are located in southwest Georgia near the Flor- 
nies. No disease, safe arrival and satisfaction ida line, and we are in position to make early 
Certificate of inspection attached. 20 per cent shipments of both bees and queens Queen- 
‘ash books order ere a — rearing yard is in charge of Mr. A. S. Blanks, 
Ibs $4.75 “$4 rn ‘sane who has had eight years’ experience in Georgia, 
| lage aatioaeneits is “5 50 "5 25 Florida and Texas. Write for prices. 
}-frame nuclei ..... 6.00 5.7! 5.50 
M. L. NISBET & BRO, N. L. STAPLETON 
P. O. BAINBRIDGE, GEORGIA. COLQUITT - - GEORGIA 
iF >i MASON BEE SUPPLY COMPANY, 
) + . Mechanic Falls, Maine. 
Root walit Su lies From 1897 to 1922 the Northeastern Branch of 
) The A. I. Root Company. 
FROM PROMPT AND EFFICIENT SERVICE 
pa — BECAUSE—Only Root'’s Goods are sold 
5 It is a business with us—not a side line 
hica 0 Kight mails daily—-Two lines of railway 
If you have not received 1923 catalog send 
name at once. 
Beekeepers within 300 Just what you want 
miles, North, South, and Bee Candy to use when you pack 
2 your bees this fall. This candy will save many 
West from Chicago find colonies that are short of stores. Put up in 
this their best supply large paper plates just right for your hive. Send 
house for circular and price, also catalog of supplies. 
Orders handled with ais- 182 Friend Street. Boston 14, Mass 
patch. We serve effici- 
ently and guarantee sat- 
Write for our new 1923 . 
eT y; Grown From Select Stock 
6 enihare ~—None Better—52 years 
your requirements. selling good seeds to satisfied 
customers. Prices below all 
others. Extra lot free in all 
‘orders I fill. Big free cata- 
A. |. Root Company logue has over 700 pictures of 
, . vegetables an owers. nN 
224-230 W. Huron St., Chicago, Ill. your andneighbors’ addresses. 
= R. H. SHUMWAY, Rockford, lil. 



































Beekeepers who have sold their own crop and have 


a steady trade for Honey should buy Honey to fill 
this demand. It helps to keep their own custom 
ers from going elsewhere and also tends to keep 
Honey prices stabilized. 

In 60-lb. Tins—White Orange, 13c a lb; White Sage, 


12c Ib. Extra L. A. Sage, 10¥2c Ib. 
Glass and Tin Honey Containers. White Flint Glass, With Gold Lacquered 
2%-lb. cans, crates of 100.. . . $4 50 Wax Lined Caps. 


5-Ib pails (with handles) crates of 100 7.00 8-oz. honey capac., $1.50 carton of 3 
10-lb. pails (with handles) crates of 50 5.25 16-0z. honey capac., $1.20 carton of 2 doz. 
60-lb. tins, 2 in case, new 1.20 case, used 25c Qt. 3-lb. honey capac., 90c carton of 1 doz 


HOFFMAN & HAUCK, INC., WOODHAVEN, NEW YORK. 


doz 
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Here Is Your 
Chance 


our excellent 
attractive 


From factory to you, 
made material at 
prices. 
Send in a list of 

needs of BEE 
PLIES for the coming 


your 
SUP 





senson 








and 10 


inal 


frame hives 





supers, also 8 and 


10 frame 4x5 comb 


honey supers at cost 


prices while thev lust. 





146 Newton Ave. N. and 
159 Cedar Lake Road. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


) 
) 
} 
) 
) 
} 
} 
| 
) 
| 
i and get quota 
tions on it. 
Langstroth portico 8 
) 








ee 








(‘ertified, 
Scarified 
Seed. The 
honey 


Genuine Pure, 
Recleaned and 
Hubam Clover 


most wonderful 


Hubam 


plant of the ages. Blooms 
from June till November 
and produces a delicate 
white honey ot exquisit 
flavor. An insurance 
against crop failures and 


fall Will sell a 


























feeding 


limited amount of my 
honey-producing Hubam 
seed. Write for prices 


Edw. A. Winkler 


Rt. 1, Joliet, Illinois 




















| 
Charles SMondeng | 


Fesrvuary, 192% 


| GET BETTER HONEY 





~~ 











ruarantee every section in 


pie is 
nd we ecto kept our nat 
IstVv yo 


Le 


200 Branches and Dealers 





bogey Y OUR BEES 


is easier get first grades of comb he 

first gri ide of section boxes are pomaee 
every crate for work 
ntage of breaking The 
ented in our plant 
ural lead in this lir 

e today xr free samples and price list. Sat 
com By 


ship and k peree 
ce Ss or 


ion we offer the 
Circular free 


For extracted-honey product 
s-Markle power extractor 


G. B. LEWIS COMPANY 
U.S.A. 


in North America 


Watertown, Wisconsin. 


| We'll Supply You 


BEE SUPPLIES 
THAT si'.. SATISFY 


Made to 
Let us quote vou prices before 


and vou 
will not be sorry. 


vou place your order, 


Write 
log. showing 


o eata 


Bee 


new 192 
full line of 
Supplies. 


for our 


st market prices for 


vour beeswax. 





Write to- 


A. H. RUSCH & SON CO. 


REEDSVILLE, WISCONSIN 
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We Will 
Show You 


HOW TO SAVE MONEY 
ON YOUR SUPPLY OF 





THE BOWERS ADJUSTABLE DIVISION- 
BOARD, ADJUSTABLE TO LENGTH. 

















Pat’d. 6-27-22. 
makes a quick easy way to provide close-up 


protection so necessary during early spring 
when brood-rearing must proceed rapidly. if 
best possible results are to be secured. Cireu 


lars, prices on request 


F. D. BOWERS, SUGAR GROVE, PA. 


450,000" PEES 


200 varieties. Also Grapes, Small Fruits,etc. Best rooted stock. 


| 
for the coming season. Just get our 
new price list. The low prices quot- 4 
ed will surprise you. 






Ge ne. Ch ». 2 sample currants mailed for 20¢ D criptive 
If you have any beeswax on price list free, LEWIS ROESCH, Box C, Fredonia, N.Y. 
hand, send it to us to be made into 
foundation. 


OUR TERMS FOR THIS WORK y-% a= <2 
ARE THE LOWEST. oO rao | 
E. S. Robinson | eo] i= Ae 
MAYVILLE, N. Y. ro}, im 4eo) eis marie) -) 
The work of preparing the land 


and planting is the same 


whether you use unknown seed 
| or pedigreed seed. But the crop 


Annual Sweet Clover — yd poe often —, or 
Seed for Sale at | HARDY, BIG-TIELDING, MICHIGAN GROWN 
Low Prices | 


PLANT SOME FOR YOUR BEES. 


Fifteen vears ago M. C. Berry discov 

























ered this wonderful plant growing on | MARK 
the ‘‘Old Gilmer Plantation,’’ near Ty 44 years of improvement are back of 
son, Ala Since that time we have Isbell’s seeds. Every ounce is tested 
watched with interest its great spread stock, true tostrain and of high germination 
and growth throughout Alabama. As a —pure bred seeds, selected for hardiness 
plow-under green manure crop it has and yield, and scientifically cleaned by Isbell. 
no equal and for honey we find it won 200,000 buyers find them money- makers. 
derful. In gathering this seed we had a . 
lot that through a misunderstanding was Get This Book— FREE 
mixed with Biennial. Our loss your gain Isbell’s 1923 Seed Annual is an au- 
as we are selling these seed at unheard h vert ae Sat aS 
of low prices as long as they last. t oritative treatise on 
PRICES AS FGLLOWS, TRANSPOR- seed selection, plan-/ 
TATION PREPAID ningand planting ‘Se, 
5 to 10 pounds, 25¢ a pound; 25 to crops, and quotes ¢ 2", “Sb es 
50 pounds, 20¢ a pound; 50 to 100 direct-from-growerA/ be <> 
pounds, 17'4¢ a pound; 100 pounds and prices. The coupon Pas. nas 
Bn ¢« ge 
rg - pound. t 1 t } S prings it, FRET, egy pti. 
seec 1s guaranteec o ve pure Sweet 
Clover running from 50 to 90 per cent s. M. ISBELL & COMPANY 
pure annual and the balance pure. bien 835 Mechanic St., Jackson, Mich. 
nial All seed are hulled, and secarified - - ~ ‘ 
germination guaranteed to please Send your 1923 Seed Annual quoting 


direct-from-grower prices on Quality Seed. 


M. C. BERRY & CO. oe 3 


Box 697, MONTGOMERY, ALA, U. 8. A. vy 


= seeremneseetiilieeienintenstainentiamaennsnendtianinaiiaaasaaaaaiieaiemnaiee 
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ALL ABOUT LEGHORNS 


Remarkable Book FREE ___. 


Remarkable New Book, 
just off the press ‘tan 
About Leghorns’’ Sent 
Free to everybody who 
mails coupon below. 

Everybody who owns Leghorns 
should send for this remarkable 
new book at once. It contains the 
latest and best information ever 
published on theWortd’s Greatest 
Layers. It will help you more than 
earths else to become successful 

make more money with Leghorns. 


21 Subjects 
Thoroughly Discussed 


How to mate and breed Leghorns. How to judge Leg- 
horns. How to condition Leghorns for the show. How 
to wash White Leghorns. What and How to feed 
Leghorns. How to prepare a 
balanced ration for Leghorns, 
How to produce a strain of 
heavy layers. How to increase 
egg production through the use 
artificial light. How to obtain 
highe st prices for Leghorn eggs. 
How to care for baby chicks. 
How to feed Leghorns at all 
ages. How to obtain best re- 
sults under farm _ conditions. 
How to mate Buff Leghorns for 
How to select the high egg producers. How to 
ew to properly rear Leg- 
horn chicks. How to build a winter egg strain. How, 
when and where to advertise. What to consider in 
mating Brown Leghorns. How to select the males 
that produce high egg record females. 


Special Subjects on 
Poultry Diseases 


Special subjects on How to Prevent and Cure Bumble 
Foot—How to Combat Lice and Mites—How to Treat 
Diseases of Leghorns— How to Prevent and Treat Poul- 
try Diseases through Vaccination. This information 
alone is worth more than $10 to anyone, 


Send for This Great 
Book Toda 


You must see a copy of this wonderful book to appre- 
ciate its value. It is a real encyclopedia on Leghorns. 
The book is not sold. But we want to invest in new 
friends; and will give you the book absolutely free 
if you mail the coupon with $1.00 for a three year 
subscription to 


The Leghorn World 


Official organ Leghorn specialty clubs and 
only publication in world devoted exclusively to all 
varieties of Leghorns. Published monthly, 50c 
year; 3 years $1.00. Old subscribers say they 
would not be without it for $5.00 a year. It keeps 
poe in touch with leading Leghorn breeders and 
eeps you posted on everything pertaining to Leg- 




















































color. 
build a modern egg farm. 





horns. Don't lay this advertisement aside; 

1) "Sy Hae noah bin hs 

rig now; pin to 

eshte ta | the coupon, and men ae 
\ our risk an e 
Td ort Leghorn World every 


moath for three years 
ond “All About Leg- 
horns’’ Free, 


ie 


MAIL Nae RIGHT wot 
I The Leghorn World = © Democrat Bldg. Waverly, la. 


Gentlemen: J hove enclosed $1.00. Send me your 


free book ‘All About Leghorns’”’ and enter my name 
for a three year subscription to “‘The Leghorn 
World."’ llease send book and paper at once. 
| Ee en A ee 
Bs OR i i ei tinecinaiiiinineienintecisiniarneniiitiitia anes 
Town State. 


IRE Feervuary, 1923 


3 EDS FoR YOURGARDEN 


THAT GROW BIG CROPS::: 


HAVE YOU GOT TO BE SHOWED? 
Allright, I live close to the Mis- 


souri line and I can show you 
on anythingin the seed line, 
Seed book and “Seed Sense” 
free. Alsosamples and advice 
(such asitis). | can send 
you seeds that will really 
ne Write today for free 
ks and samples. 
HENRY FIELD SEED CO. 
- 168 Shenandoah, lowa N 















Tells How To Save Money 
on anything from feed hopper or 
trap nest to complete fully equip- 
ped,modern poultry house,if handy 
with tools.Carpenter help unneces- 
sary. Contains detailed plans, in- 


structions, 74 illustrations, specifi- 
cations from original blue prints: 
¥ simple and easy to follow. Shows 


how to build cheaper, quicker, 
better. Aliso many practical methods of making poyltry pay 
more. Book given free with 3 year subsc ript ion to 


Western Poultry Journal 


Mouthly. SOc year; 3 years $1.00. Mawazine so good 
every reader of this paper will want it, Contains exact infor 


mation the prastiee’ every-day poultry raiser and beginner is 
hungry for but which is so often sadly lacking. Send SOc 
and get 12 big issues of this aplendidly illustr: ated valuable 
magazine. Better still, send $ and get 36 issues, 3 


years, and get book free. Write today sure. 
Western Poultry Journal, 5/33 Democrat Bldg., Waverly, Ia. 














The Poultry Item 


is your best helper. One of the 


Oldest, Most Practi- 
cal, Poultry Magazines. Art covers. 

Tells just what todo each month in 

the poultry yard: how to breed, incu- 

bate, brood, feed, raise, manage, buy 

and sell. Expert advice—always at 

your service, answers any poultry problem 

free. Learn to keep poultry right. Poulty Item telis 
how. You must heave it to succeed. 4 mos. trial 25c; 1 yr. 
$1; 3 yrs. $2. Book catalog free. 


THE POULTRY ITEM 
Bo B_ Sellersville, Pa. 


Where the Rooster 
crows, the ltem SS / 


Largest. 












Everything About 
Rhode Island Reds 


Send for Remarkable FREE Book 
“Blue Ribbon Reds” —the latest book 


on the best all-purpose breed—has twelve 
drawings ~y- my Fo type and fourteen 
illustrating color ull page picture of 
Rhode Island Reds in natur: il colors, suitable 
for framing. Subjects treated are 

An A-B-C Course in Judgin Rhode isian d Reds ie 
5 lessons)—How Rhode Isilan« s Originated—} 
ing Rhode Island Reds for Col ‘ Shape How = Obtain Fast 
Growth and sarge Size in Rhode is and Reds 












How to Breed u > an 

Egg Laying Strain—How to Cull ia Island Reds—How to Pre- 

pare Rhode isiand Reds for_the Show Room—Which is the Correct 
Rhode Island Red y= valifications—Standard weights 

Feeding Poultry at All uinebreeding—How to Treat Sick 

owls—How to Get Rid Ara ice and Mites—How to Build Poultry 

mougee and Bautpment, and many offers 
given absolu tely free wi three-year subscription to 


Only Journal In World devoted 

Rhode Island Red Journal—? xc slusive ly toRhode Island Reds 

Tella how to make big money with them—how to buy, sell, get 

reatest pleasure, most profit—everything you want to know about 

hode Island Reds. Published monthly. 50c year—3 yrs. $1.00. 
Send dollar bill today and get book FREE. 


Rhode Island Red Journal, 5533 Democrat B'dg., Waverly, lowa 
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Total Cost, including Brooder Heater, $4.96 


“T have 200 little chicks which we raised with the 
Putnam Home-made Brooder, and they seem to be 
doing fine. I have not lost one yet,” writes Mrs. C 
W. Bennett, Fulton, N. Y. 


You can make a better brooder than you can buy. 
A 14-year old boy can do it in an hour with a saw 
. and hammer. Your brooder complete with Putnam 

Putnam Brooder Brooder Heater need not cost you more than $4.96. 


$4.75 postpaid This home-made brooder will care for from 25 to 60 
chicks. You can make as many brooders as your plant 
demands. Naturally chicks do better in small flocks. 


How to Order:—I sell the Putnam Brooder Heater only. The 
other materials you can secure at your dealer for less than 25c. 
The price of my Brooder Heater is $4.75. With every Brooder 
Heater I send easy-to-follow directions for making the Home- 
made Brooder. Your dealer should have the Putnam Brooder 
Heater in stock. Ask him for it. If he doesn't have it, send me 
$4.75, check or money order; I will ship you at once, postpaid. 
In ordering, please state your dealer's name. 

GUARANTEE: I guarantee the Putnam Brooder Heater to 
give satisfaction or it may be returned in good order within 
thirty days, and the money paid for it will be refunded, 


I. PUTNAM, Route 260-B Elmira, New York 


Cae a! conn eee Tene 


TREES*PLANTS-SHRUBS 850 950,006 A PF- VINES 


Luxurious foliage, handsome trees and orna al s 
. ees an mental shrub- etc. Best rooted stock 
bery in places that now lack care will provide a graceful 66 varieties Als a Trees, et e 


. a e vailed for 20e. Descriptive 
setting for your home Enjoy a profusion of fragrant Genuine Cheap ple vines ma 


iiowers and the pleasing utility of a few of the fruit price list free "LEWIS ‘ROESCH, Box C, Fredonia, N. Y 


oo that you like best. Plan wisely buy with con- 
lidence—knowing that our offerings have been the choice 


of professional orchardists and nur serymen for 69 years BARNES’ HAND 


Write for 1923 free catalog, to-day 

THE STORRS & HARRISON CO. & FOOT POWER 
Narserymen and Seedsmen Box 298, Painesville, Ohio MACHINERY 
; This cut represents 
our combined circu 
lar saw, which is 
made for beekeepers’ 
use in the construc 
tion of their hives, 

sections, etc 

Machines on Trial. 
Send for illustrated 
catalog and prices. 


W.F. & John Barnes Co. <p 
545 Ruby Street ee ie 





















= a Nt. 

“Reo” Cluster Metal Shingles, V-Crimp, Corru- 
~~: 1 soem, Painted or Galvanized Roof- 
-¥ . Sidings, Wallboard, Paints, etc., direct to you 
at ‘“ock-Bottom Factory Prices. Save money- a ROCKFORD, ILt. 
better quality and lasting satisfaction, 


Edwards “Reo” Metal Shingles ‘Frees-Plants-Seeds 


have great durability—many customers report 15 and “ = he 
20 years’ service.Guaranteed fire and lightning proof. A superb stock of the 


Free Roofing Book 


Get our wonderfully " 
low prices ani free mental shrubs, bushes and perennials. Seeds for 


samples. We sell direct the vegetable or flower garden. Write for latest 
to you and save you all It’s f 
in-between dealer’s catalog t’s free. 

Dr. Worcester Peach—A large 
sized, vellow, firm and very juicy 
peach. It has a full peach flavor \ 
rich and sugary. We have the ex hy 
clusive sale of this wonder peach 


and the Ohio Beauty Apple. 


WOODLAWN NURSERIES 
882 Garson Ave. Rochester, N. Y. 












» highest grade trees, low 
direct-from-grower prices, now ready for com 


mp) fsepee reas mercial orchards or home planting. Also orna 















Low PRICED GARAGES 

Lowest prices on Ready-Made 
Fire-Proof Steel Garages. Set 
up any place. Send postal for 
Garage Book, showing styles. 
THE EDWARDS MFG. CO. 


33-253 Pike St. Cincinnati, v. ‘Roofing Book 
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“8 FARM WAGONS 


1) _~ » SES aS 
ar AY High or low wheels—steel or wood—wide 
i a or narrow tires. Steel or wood wheels to fit any 
running gear. Wagon parts of allkinds. Write 
today for free catalog illustrated in colors. 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO., 23 Elm Street. Quincy. ft 


(ak ) CABI 


GET IT FROM ian i. O. Fix, R. R. 7, Marshall, | 
‘ Sg esas iulnois, oo 
Saved Fully 
pa onte fullerop from the 
toy: seeds you plant. My cus- 
One —~ best | tomers write me by the 


39 
> One-Half 
4 S Cut your own fence costs 
all round cab- | hundredstelling me how 


5 to the bone by buying direct 
bages grown; | my seeds yieldfor them 


‘ from us at Lowest Factory Prices. 
large,solid,deep- | Write for my new Seed We Pay the Freight. 
er and heavier;'| Book and magazine, 


: ‘ Brncat 4 rite today for Free 100-page Catalog of 
sure yield, too. | “Seed Sense”. Both Free. ‘arm, Poultry and Lawn Fence, Barbed 
We have anex- | Show you how to make Ww ire, Gates, Posts, and latest low prices. 
tra good strain. | mon vey from your garden 


Dw» Te ELMAN BROS, Pept 21 muUNCI IND. 
HENRY FIELD SEED CO., Dept. 168 Shenandoah, lowa Rare T eae PETS: vonce manaleneres. 


ATO 


Om s Giant 


Fame fein 


“Queen of the Market;” Big Money- 
Maker; Pech oe Solid Fruit; Excellent Canner 
Olie Falk, So. writes: “* Your Everbearing Tomato 

SOA —= is a wonder. I had them lest year 
from early spring until two 
weeks before Christmas.”’ To 
introduce to you our Northern 
Grown, **Sure-Crop’’ Live Gosee. 
ze wi ll mail you 125 seeds of Con- 


on's Giant 
Everbearing 
our iG, and 
A+ i en, Farm 























































| FOR 
BEE PASTURE | 


Yellow Blossom (bi-annual 
and Hubam (annual) Sweet Clov 
ers have proven by far the best 
for bee purposes, and both give a 
heavy growth of nutritious hay 
isbell's Bont Brand Clove 





Michigan-Grown 












~~ dir d adaptability to e climatic nditions 
are di te » them--the result of 44 years of success in Nursery 
growing 

In © 

Isbetr s 1923 Seed Annual gives full informati n and plant for pleasure and Pe Gaia Tells howe w when and what to 

uotes direct. from-gre a a. ree on request 

rite today fur your CONDON BROS., Seedsmen 

Ss. M. ISBELL & COMPANY Rock River vara s Seed Fa 

















836 Mechanic St. (49 Jackson, Mich. Box75 OCKFORD, ILLINOIS 
Livin eston’s 
Famous 
Tomatoes 


- Standard everywhere—at 
Agricultural Colleges, Ex- 
periment Stations, among 
gardeners, truckers and 
home gardens. All size pack- 
ages put up under U. S. reg 
Trademark Seal. Weare ot- 
fering for the first time Liv- 
ingston’s New Rosy Morn 
Tomato, Washington As- 
paragus, Ohio Grand Rap- 
ids Lettuce, Perfecto Musk 
Melon, Extra Early Red Pro- 
lific Pepper, King of Den- 
mark Spinach. All are illus- 
9 o trated and deccribed in our 

> c > ne of the finest seed guides published. Gives truthful 
Ne Ww I 923 Seed Annual descriptions and helpful cultural directions of the best 
reliable sorts of vegetable, flower and field seeds. Tells when to plant and how to grow big 
crops. A copy of this instructive 88-page book is ready for you now. Write for it today. 


THE LIVINGSTON SEED CO., Dept. 1247, Columbus, Ohio 


a 
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D/SSEEROSES 


| Pot-grown ron e¢ bushes, on own roots, for every 
one anywhere. Plant auy time. O a | 


, ‘ i and new andraresorts,thecieam || 
> - of the world's pre iuctions 
“Dingee pucew Gus wn rr 






GHP dest fo r72 ye Safe delivers i 

_* guaranteed saenibone in U.S. fj 

P% Wine ter copy of | 

Our ‘‘New Guide to Rose Cultare’’ | 

oa for1923. It's FREE. | 

Illustrates wonderful ‘*Dingcee Roses iH 

fin natural colors. It smorethanacatalog |i 
—it's the lifetime experience of the Oldest and 

Leading Rose Growers in America. A practical work on rose H 





and flower culture for the amateur. Offers 500 varieties Roses 

and ot een eae and a ned te is how to grow iI 

them. Edition Limited. RAstabl 114850 ) Greenhous 

THE DINGEE & CONARD CO. ‘Box 213,West Grove Pell 
& = = = SSS 





sk enh aa a na 


none 
Are the hardiest, stur  iy-4 






diest freest bloomin 

rose plants in America 
Grown on their own 
root in the fertile soil 


of New Castle. We give 
you the benefit of a lifetime experience ey the 
most select list in America. Every desirable 
Rose now cultivated in America is included in 
ur immense stock and the prices are right 

Our rose hook for 1923 ROSES OF NEW 
CASTLI tells you how to make rose growing 





a success. Published and elaborately printed in 
ictual colors Send for your copy today—a 
postal will do Address 


HELLER BROS. CO., Box 218, New Castle. Ind. 































Next to a garden of roses 
and Choice Small Fruits ° ° ° ° 
from your own garden. Delicious grapes 1s the joy of planning it 
or table, juice or jelly Plant in yard 
m arbor, trellis, along fence asy to 
grow, little care. We send strong canes, 
/ well rooted. 56 years’ experience growing To help » pla that the first office 
GRAPE-VINES. Small Fruits, best varieties, of the ne Storrs & Harrison cataloge—to 
bear second year—Currants, Gooseberries, make the tion of a beautiful rose gat 
Blackberries, Ri aspberries, Strawberries. Also yee Se Gitncieatin ‘tenn Goa We 
Asparagus plants and Flowering shrubs. : 
Write for free catalog to-day. offer a wide varie ty from 60 rich aere 
T. S. HUBBARD COMPANY of full-colored, field-grown rose 
Box 4? Fredonia, New York }} Shade and character are accurate ly de 
a cribed. Complete instructions are given for 
planting and growing All dormant bush 


which nee pruning, are fur 


O SEED _ excepting ae and Baby name 
E ( qw 131018). nished to you trimmed, ready lor planting 














Contain a lot of in- pixty-nine year of experience satan 
formation about of S. & H. offerings. Our flower and vege 
seeds. They'remy own table seeds, plants, shrub hade and fruit 
actua lexperiences, and trees are selected for unusual vigor, color 
might help you. They or prolificacy from 1200 fertile acre Qual 






have helpe insted 
my customers to make 
more money out of their gardens, and field 
crops. Absolutely free. Don't cost a cent. J 
Send your name. Let me mail them to you. a» > 


HENRY FIELD SEED CO., Dept. ;¢g Shenandoah, lowa 


Practice in Patent Office and Court 

d en § Pat Counsel of The A. I. Root Co 
CHAS. J. WILLIAMSON, 

McLachlan Bldg., Washington, D. C. 







ity is predetermined 






Write today for 1923 free catalog. 


~ 
s Ae 2 
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The Storrs & Harrison Co. 


Nurserymen and Seedsmen 
BOX 123, PAINESVILLE, OHIO 


wat 
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Nuclei and A. I. Root Bee 
Supplies for 1923 


One extra pound of bees with each nucleus and shipped on capped brood. Sev- 
enteen years of experience has taught us that a three-frame nucleus, if received 
before May 15, will gather a surplus crop of honey. 
| ass | eS peg Sept. With the extra pound of bees you are doubly as- 
| 22, 1922, completed the in sured of that fact. I would be pleased to have Bee- 
spection of the yards of A keepers, who have become dissatisfied with pound 

| R. Irish, and found them packages and nuclei, to try our nuclei. 


free from contagious bee dis 


eases S. V. Brown, Stats , : , 
inspector of Apiaries.’’ 3-frame Nuclei of Italian Bees, with 
| cope “ae ge _ OE kak vivdecccccccseuss $5.00 each 
aiy nuciel came in rs ‘ . ” : . . 
class condition. They are 3-frame Nuclei of hybrids, with Ital- 
| surely the finest lot I have SOM GREER... x. cnc c cc ccs cs ee eee 
ever seen. I will want 280 


this coming season.—-karl | Write for prices on large orders. All queens will 
Thacker, Fairbury, Neb be bred from Root stock. Over 800 colonies of Ital- 
‘“The nuclei arrived in ians to supply the trade. We guarantee safe ar- 
| fine condition.—H. M. Dan rival and free from disease and satisfaction. Health 
| iels. Caribou, Maine.’’ certificate accompanies each shipment. We aim to 


‘IT am much pleased with | Sive quality, quantity and quick service. 
your stock and I have ree 


jumber ot peckeepers Oto | CA Ry Irish, Nuclet Specialist 


Inspector of Api 


iries, Binghamton, N. Y.’’ Box 134 33 Savannah, Georgia 



































Package Bees & These Bandad| 


Italian Queens 


Read the article, page 19, January issue, American Bee Journal and be con- 
vinced package bees are what you need. A customer in Canada advises the 
30 two-pound packages I sent him averaged 150 pounds surplus honey per col- 
ony. His net profit should have been $500.00 or more. Good queens causo this 
heavy average. I rear only that kind. 


PRICES ON PACKAGE BEES F. O. B. EXPRESS. 


1-pound package, including young queen. ........... a 
2-pound package, including young queen............... sie Se 
10 or more packages, either size............ 25c per package less. 


Can make shipment via parcel post, postage paid. 10 higher if sent that way. 
Prices on select (one grade) untested queens, $1.25; 10 or more, $1.15 each. 
Safe arrival of bees and queens, pure mating and a square deal guaranteed. Am 
booking orders with ten per cent cash, balance just before shipping. Shipment 
will be made on the day you name. No disease. 


Jasper Knight :: Hayneville, Alabama 
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THREE-BAND ITALIANS BEES — Italian Bees — BEES 


THE BEST QUEENS AND PACKAGE BEES. Full colonies with Italian queen at $15; 3 for 





















$30. 3-frame nucleus with Italian queens at $6 
Be sure and get our catalog and prices before 3-lb. package with Italian queen at $5.50; 5 or 
placing your order for bees and queens. Mail more at $5 each. No disease. Safe arrival and 
us a postal NOW. satisfaction guaranteed. 
HERMAN McCONNELL VAN’S HONEY FARMS 

ROBINSON, ILLINOIS. Van Wyngarden Bros., Props. Hebron, Ind. 

RHODES DOUBLE CUT E only 

1 / PRUNING SHEAR pruner 

made that cuts 

from both sides of 


the limb and does not 
bruise the bark. Made in 
all styles and sizes. All 

shears delivered free 
to your door. 








Write for 
. RHODES MFG. CO., circular and 
328 8. DIVISION AVE., GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. prices. 








You can have cash for your wax and old combs or cappings at the market 
price, or we allow a little more in exchange for supplies. Write for our 
terms and prices. 


alcon’” 


SUPPLIES --- QUEENS --- FOUNDATION 


W. T. FALCONER MFG. COMPANY 


FALCONER, NEW YORK (Near Jamestown). 
“Where the best beehives come from.” 


44 


Ask for Catalog. Booklet, ‘‘Simplified Beekeeping for Beginners,’’ free. 
































QUEENS *“xt."° QUEENS 


For years we have been shipping thou sands of pounds of bees all over U.S.A. 
and Canada. Now is the time to place your order for spring. Send for our 
free 1923 circular. We can save you money by ordering early. 


The Very Best of Queens and Bees. 
ITALIANS — CARNIOLANS — GOLDENS. 


Nueces County Apiaries Uw 


Calallen, Texas x 
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=a Mr. Beekeeper= 


= We have a large plant especially equipped to manufacture the 
— 4 supplies that you use. We guarantee all materials and workman- 

ship. We ship anywhere. We allow early order discounts and 
make prompt shipments. We pay the highest cash and trade prices for 
beeswax. Write for free illustrated catalog today. 











| Texas Distributors—Albert M. Hunt & Sons, Goldthwaite, Texas. 
1 


Leahy Mfg. Co., 95 Sixth St., Higginsville, Mo. 












































The Season’s Greetings 
WHY - WHEN - WHERE 


| 
| WHY—You should get your name on our mailing list; it means 
service to you throughout the year of 1923. 

| WHEN—Now is the time, a Post Card with your name and ad- 
dress will bring our Bee Supply Catalog to you. 

| WHERE—Service in every sense of the word is yours. 























AUGUST LOTZ COMPANY :: BOYD, WISCONSIN. 


























Is the Large Hive a Dangerous Fad? 


Every well-posted beekeeper knows the 


Less initiz it ? 238 

her y ame sie name Dadant has come to stand for de- 

= yp gee Te RO pendability among beekeepers everywhere. 
& a anc 

winter stores, than other When the Dadants evolved from old and 

ee proven principles of beekeeping, the— 


MODIFIED DADANT HIVE — 


Lewis weleomed the opportunity to build it. The 
name Lewis has stood for dependability in ‘f Bee 
ware’’ for 49 years. Knowing the future of the 
Lewis-Dadant organization depends upon your 
satisfaction with our produets, we do not hesi 
tate to commend the Modified Dadant as 





A SAFE HIVE. 


Quinby depth brood-frames, Let us tell you of beekeepers owning as many as 600 
11, center spaced 1 in. colonies all in this hive Ask for free booklet 

Built only as ‘‘Beeware’’ is. 

Standard bodies used for Better yet, send us $5.00 today for one of these hives, 
supering, comb or extracted K. D., sent within the fourth postal zone postpaid from 
honey any address named below 


DADANT & SONS, HAMILTON, ILLINOIS, 
G. B. LEWIS COMPANY, WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN, or 


Albany, N. ¥ Lynchburg, Va Memphis, Tenn Wichita, Kansas 
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A SUPERIOR e A SUPERIOR 
QUALITY AT QUALITY AT 
LESS COST LESS COST 


(MADE BY THE DIAMOND MATCH CO.) 


To Our Beekeeper Friends: 


You will notice we have used a slogan at the top of our adver- 
tisements, ‘‘A superior quality at less cost.’’ We are not given to 
making extravagant statements, and this slogan means exactly what 
it says. Many of our Beekeeper Friends have written us, telling us 
what they think of our merchandise, and we are going to print a few 
of the many complimentary letters received. 


‘*Hoffman & Hauck, Ine., 
*“Woodhaven, N. Y. 


‘*Gentlemen:—Your letter of the 11th received to- 
day in reference to using my name in correspondence 
with your beekeeping friends, which service I am glad 
to render you, in view of the great service you are 
rendering to beekeepers, in selling first-class goods 
within the reach of all who pursue the occupation, 
whether for pleasure or profit. I wish to state further 
that your goods are the equal of any I have on hand 
| that were bought from others, and in my estimation no 

beekeeper should hesitate to buy from you. All he has 
to do to be convinced is to try them. 

‘*T wish you success in your business, 
| ‘*Yours very truly, 

**—D. ROY ESTES, 
| ‘‘Walifax, Va.’’ 











Our 1923 Foundation Prices 


5 Lbs. 10 Lbs. 25 !bs. 50 lbs. 


Medium Brood 64c 63c 62c 6lc 
Thin Super 71c 70c 69c 68c 


Hoffman © Hauck, Inc. 
Woodhaven, ‘New York 



















































som 


frames 


Miss a 
Single One 


FEBRUARY, 


1923 


Beautiful Art Pictures 


of Ideal Chickens 


Reproduced in Four Colors 


Full Page Size 8 x 11 Inches 
— FREE With Every Issue of 


Poultry Tribune 
The Big Leading Chicken Paper 


Each picture is a pair of Ideal Standard fowls, beau- 


tifully reproduced in natural colors, on fine heavy 
enameled stock, 8 x 11 ins., suitable for framing. 


Eight Popular Breeds 


Paintings already completed are of Anconas, Barred 
Rocks, Buff Orpingtons, White Wyandottes; new paintings 
now in course of preparation are of Brown Leghorns, White Leg- 
horns, Black Giants, Silver Wyandottes. These paintings ure the 
most beautiful, most up-to-date, and most modern ever seen. 


Paintings Made From Life 


Poultry Tribune offers a valuable and most attractive 
contribution to the poultry literature of the day in the shape 
of this series of full page Art Engravings from paintings from life 
by Louis Stahmer, the nationally known breeder. judge and artist 
Mr. Stahmer has made these wonderful pictures from the actual 
birds themselves, using as his models First Prize Winners at New 
York, Boston, and Chicago. They conform to the new 1923 Standard 
of Perfection. 


Nothing Else Like Them 


Words cannot describe the amazing life-like beauty 
of these wonderful pictures. The birds are in the pink of 
condition and perfection of feathering. The beautiful background, 
by contrast, adds to the beauty of both outline and color. You will 
gasp with admiration at this beautiful work of art. 


Special Cut Price Combination Book Offer Don’t miss these pictures— 


The Three Best and Most Authoritative 
Books of Their Kind Ever Published. 


New, revised, and absolutely up-to-date. Each written 
ity in his field. You can't afford te be without them 
by them. Order today 


or comp 





ied by an author- 
You should profit unmensely 





These Pictures Can be Secured 
Only From Poultry Tribune ~ 
No other Poultry Journal in the United States has them. 


They are given free with the Poultry Tribune, one in each 
isave, making it the most valuable and most desired poultry liter- 
ature published. Don’t miss a single issue. Send today Your 
first copy will come by return mail. 


Poultry Tribune 


tells you everything you want to know about raising 
poultry. It tells you how to make big money with them— 
helps you to success; tells how to mate, breed, feed. hatch, rear, 
house, get big egg yreld, buy, sell, etc Free Question and Answer 
Department, answers any problem you may have. Big monthly 
features by practical experts. Complete show and market reports. 
28th year. Monthly, 80 to 120 pages. Beeutsfully ilustrated. 
Art covers. 


Special Offer with Pictures FREE 
For 30 Days Only 
3 Months ee 20 Months, in v. S.A. $1.00; Canada, Cuba, 
Mexico, $1.50; Foreign $2.00. 


48 Months — 4 Years, in U.S A. $2.00; 
-00. 


Canada, Cubs and 
Mexico, $3.00; Foreign 


YOU need them both. 





Don’t miss Poultry Tribune 







Mail The Coupon Today 


Built anttaed | | SECRETS 
fl art 
1 ore ane || re FEEDING * wn 
| * e POULTRY T®&I"UNE, 
' fa, Box 211, Mount Morris, Illinois 
‘oy GENTLEMEN: 
] Ga Please send me Poultry Tribune 
| months together with the Free 





What and How toFeed Built and Used by 
Poultry Poultrymen 

Telle how to feed from shet! Contains 67 buildin 

room a money: — 






save " 
illustrations 





s how to balance rations 
eeding Formulas 
experiment sta- 
trons and foremost breeders 

s iustrated 
postpaid 





Orders for any single book above, alone, filled at regular aoe 


Offer! Any one of the above box 


to Poultry Tribune at $1.00; 


Special 30 Day 





Poultry Tribune, Box 2!1,Mount Morris, Ill. 


Hare who had charge 





s iustrated 
tee peotpeld. 





Pictures. Enter my subscription at once 


Ses retsofC rateFeeding 
F.« 
a 


P ease send me Poultry Tribune 


once, and send me Free Books checked below 


Secrets of Crate Feeding 
What and How to Feed Poultry 
. Built and Used by Poultrymen 


“Price 


SSSSCCRSESCESEESSeeeecesece 


Morrison’s Perfection Frame Wiring Device 
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Writs 
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New Features 
for 1923 


his year we are adding a number of new features. which we believe 


will be of service to our customers. 

—First: We are placing in operation two hundred additional nuclei, mak 
ing eight hundred in all, thus materially increasing our output. By our 
new method of feeding starter colonies, finishing colonies and nuclei when 
no honey is coming in, we are enabled to rear the very best queens at all 
times and know you will find them just what you want to head your 
honey-getting colonies in 19238. Our untested queens have made wonder 
ful records, and the color and gentleness of their 
bees are marked. Untested queens can be shipped 
at any time after May 15. 

Second: In case you want a breeding queen, you 
will be interested in our new policy. The breed 
ing queens we have sold in the past have given 
universal satisfaction, and our customers are en 
thusiastie over them. We are sure many other 
beekeepers would like to have them, but have 
hesitated about putting $10 in a single bee since 
so many things may happen to a queen during 
shipment, introduction, ete.. to eause her death 
during the season. By the new plan of service 
we offer on our Breeding Queens, | assure ALL TILE 
RISK. When you purchase a Breeding Queen from 
me this vear I guarantee the use of her for the 
season in which she is purchased. Instructions 
for her introduction and care will be sent, and if 
any accident whatever happens to the queen, she 
will be replaced FREE OF CHARGE. In other 
words, I propose to sell you BREEDING QUEEN 
SERVICE for the season. We are wintering in 
nuclei a number of very fine queens and will have 
more breeders this season than ever before. The 
many reports that come to me from those who have used our stock make 
me believe there is no better strain of bees for honey-getting, gentleness, 
ability to clean out European foul brood and all-around vigor. Our Breed 
ing Queens ean be shipped any time after April first. 











Third: We want to give our customers the very best service as well as 
high-grade queens, and therefore, owing to our inereased output and better 
methods of production, we are able to quote lower prices than ever before. 

PRICE LIST—Untested Queens, before July 1: 1 to 4 inclusive, $2.00 
each; 5 to 9 inclusive, $1.95 each; 10 or more, $1.90 each. After July 1: 
1 to 4 inclusive, $1.50 each; 5 to 9 inclusive, $1.45 each; 10 or more, 
$1.40 each. Breeding Queens, service guaranteed for the season, $10 each. 


A card will bring our catalog. 


JAY SMITH 


ROUTE THREE VINCENNES, INDIANA 
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What Our Customers 


Have Done for Us: 


You have enabled us to build up a QUEEN BUSINESS to 
where we can dispose of 17,000 queens per year and this in 
seven years. 


You are buying our SUPERIOR ITALIAN BEES at a rate 
that we have had to increase our apiaries to over 2400 colo- 
nies to care for your orders. 


Your duplicate orders for CYPRESS BEE SUPPLIES have 
been so great that we are cutting a heavier stock and a fuller 
line than we have ever had. 


What We Are Trying 
to Do for You: 


To not only sell you queens and get them to you alive, but to 
rear for you and get them to you in such condition, queens 
that will accomplish for you all that could be expected of 
any queen. 


Furnish you small colonies, either nuclei or packages, of as 
good bees as can be had. Put them to you in condition and 
at a time that they will secure you a maximum production 
of surplus honey. 


Supply you with CYPRESS BEE SUPPLIES that will out- 
last any other lumber at a price as low as we can make. 


We have behind our strain of Italian Bees just as much as 
we could get. We have secured stock from the best breeders 
of the day as well as breeding stock from the best beekeepers 
in the world, who had spent a whole life in improving their 
stock and whose stock was not for sale. This is well and 
proper as far as it goes, but is only a foundation for a house. 
Having carefully laid the foundation, we are just as eager to 
build the balance of the house as substantial. With this foun- 
dation, by using care in selecting our breeders, both queen 
and drone mothers, we never use a queen for a breeder just 
because she has made a big crop of honey, but rather queens 
whose mothers for generations back have been heavy pro- 
ducers and whose crop has been at least twice the average 
of the apiary. 


One-lb. package, with queen, 1 to 20. ... .$3.25 each. 
One-lb. package, with queen, 25 or more. . $3.00 each. 
Two-lb. package, with queen, 1 to 20... .$5.00 each. 
Two-lb. package, with queen, 25 or more. . $4.50 each. 
Three-frame nuclei, with queen, 1 to 20... .$5.50 each 
Three-frame nuclei, with queen, 25 or more.$5.00 each 


The Stover Apiaries, Mayhew, Miss. 
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Buckeye Double-Walled | 
| Packed Hives 


To keep bees with the minimum of trouble, and espe- | 
cially to give them the very best winter protection, we 
strongly recommend this hive. The better protection 
means more pounds of honey. Ask us for the booklet, 
‘*The Buckeye Bee Hive.’’ It will tell you more 
about it. 


| Root’s Dovetailed Hives 


Moderate in price, of the highest quality, and the 
standard the world over. 


| ; 
| Root’s Sections 


The quality of ‘‘Root Quality’’ sections is still better. 
Never before have they turned out such a high-grade 
section for comb honey. 

























Comb Foundation 


We can now offer you in addition to the already fa- 
mous AIRCO foundation, a new Three-ply foundation 
for your brood-frames. It is still better because of 
(a) No sagging, it has unusual strength; (b) no gnaw- 
ing of wires; (c) the greatest number of worker- 
brood cells. 


Other Items 


Such as smokers, honey-extractors, smaller implements 
and tools are all Root Quality, and are the kind you 
like to use. 


Our New 1923 Catalog Tells About Them 


We want to send you your copy. Please ask also for 
new prices on friction-top pails and prices on our A 
grade Tin Paste. ‘‘It sticks.’’ 













M. H. HUNT & SON | 









510 NORTH 
CEDAR ST. 


LANSING, 
MICHIGAN 





XUM 
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How to Get Big Crops 
and Big Profits 


From a KELLOGG STRAWBERRY GARDEN. 





We want you to send for this big Free Strawberry 
so0k Written by America’s foremost strawberry 
grower gives his secrets of producing the big 
crops and big profits. Beautifully illustrated in col 
ors and describes fully the many world-famed va 
rieties of Kellogg’s Thorobred Strawberry Plants 
It shows how more than 40 years of scientific selec 
tion and breeding has made Kellogg’s Thorobreds 
such wonderful producers of big luscious berries 


NEW $50,000 EVERBEARER 


This book also tells about the greatest strawberry 
sensation of the age—Kellogg’s NEW $50,000 EV 


ERBEARER. This ‘‘wonder berry’’ which you 
have been reading about in the newspapers is the 
KELLOGG’S EVERBEARING GARDEN King of all Everbearers. Words fail to convey its 
This low-priced Everbearing Strawber- prolific richness. Our big, FREE book tells all 
ry Garden set this spring will give you about it. Where it came from—Who brought it 
loads of big, delicious berries this and Why it cost $50,000. 
year from midsummer until freezin _ ° . 
weather. Next year, it will yield from Six Bargain Strawberry Gardens 
early June until snow flies. This gar- 
den occupies space about 20 ft. x 25 Another big feature of our book is the six (6) 
feet and consists of Special Strawberry Gardens we are offering at bar 
200 Progressive Everbearing Plants gain prices—a garden to fit every need and every 


pocketbook. One of them is shown here. You can 


Progressive is the old, reliable Ever- . : : 
: liable Ever order direct from this ad if you wish and save time 


bearing variety. Regular price of this 
garden $4.85. Our special Bargain vhether y , 
price only $4.35 Delivered. Order di- | Send for the Book fi! “hetner you order 
a —_, this ad. ny 4 i) don’t fail to write for our FREE BOOK. Stop pay 
. td » « le wall be a hey ' ing high prices for Strawberries. Get this book and 
an gy . on t: — ene Delivered see how easy it is to grow your big red berries in 
e © you at planting time your own garden or back yard. 


R. M. KELLOGG CO., Box 2607, Three Rivers, Michigan 

















